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There is no one who would not admit the obvious and common- 
place fact that animals play a conspicuous part in the life of man, 
nor would any one fail to attribute to them a distinct place in 
human psychology. An explanation of this on the basis of his- 
torical evolution would also be apparent to every one who takes 
into account man’s developmental relationship with his environ- 
ment. The dawn of human history was signalized by the rise of 
man to an intellectual consciousness which separated him from the 
animal world to which he had belonged. Beasts were closely akin 
to him. They remained that part of creation from which he had 
just emerged in his intellectual discovery of himself, which con- 
stituted the epochal crisis of his existence. They were still pres- 
ent, reminders of the state he had left, objects also of fear and 
terror. Very slowly man learned to subject them to his control 
and service. Some few he discovered developed a capacity for 
companionship, a relationship which must have made a peculiarly 
intimate appeal in those earliest days when he was as yet closer in 
feeling and mode of adaptation to wild animal life and felt the 
closer kinship in a way that would not be possible for the twentieth 
century adult. Art, religion, literature, social and economic cus- 
toms give full and varied expression to the easily recognized, mani- 
fold relationship of man to the inhabitants of the animal world, 
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whether as his fierce and even deadly enemies or domesticated, 
whether in their appeal to his cruder instincts or to his esthetic 
tastes, or furthermore as laying claim to his protection. 

This diversified relationship cannot, however, be considered in 
its true significance nor its real meaning be discovered except by 
penetrating beneath the superficial layer of the obvious. That 
vastly greater part of human nature than the limited portion known 
as consciousness, namely the unconscious, must in the course of its 
development have appropriated much material from the animal 
world. Setting aside for the present the racial inheritance which 
humanity shared in common with this world we will turn our atten- 
tion here to the results of man’s contact with the latter after 
human history had become distinct. The unconscious must, as the 
registry of forms and grades of thought and feeling of this early 
period, contain in no small proportion deposits from the constant 
association with the animal world and survivals of the primitive 
reactions aroused and emotions experienced. The denizens of this 
world were not only everywhere at hand but also peculiarly fitted 
in numerous aspects to become vehicles of thought expression, par- 
ticularly of thought in its primitive phantastic form, and recipients 
of certain affective states. No other objects, in those dawning cen- 
turies, when our present-day unconscious life was in the process of 
becoming, lay more closely associated with man nor more readily 
available than the creatures of this world. The recapitulation of 
this relationship and of early man’s attitude toward it is observable 
in the child’s intimate delight in his animal friends or toys, animis- 
tic like that of the remote past, or in his reactions of fright and 
terror. 

The most profound unconscious psychological attitude, how- 
ever, recapitulated in the individual, is best observed through the 
penetration of psychotic and psychoneurotic modes of thought and 
feeling, the latter particularly, since they have become so thoroughly 
accessible through psychoanalysis. We certainly need not proceed 
a priori to assume the existence of such an important unconscious 
content. On the contrary it was the astonishing revelation in 
psychoneurotic dreams of the use of this animal material and the 
affective importance of it in the neurotic history, which first in- 
stigated this study. Psychoanalysis finds indeed an enormous réle 
played by animals in symptoms as well as in dreams, an importance 
which is borne out by the place occupied by this same material in 
all other manifestations of the unconscious to which psychoanalysis 
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has the key of interpretation. The true appreciation of this phe- 
nomenon in the psychoneuroses, and the psychoses as well, the ob- 
ject of which is to assist the patient to a new adaptation, an adult 
and useful one, can come about only through the investigation of 
the unconscious psychological meaning attaching to all this. This 
can be discovered through a comparative study of these same mani- 
festations when they played a more conscious part. Then they 
served as more frankly expressed wish fulfilments and as such were 
slowly deposited in the unconscious, while they belonged also to re- 
actions useful at that time but gradually left behind in the racial 
past as more adequate ones were required by man’s advance in 
control over nature and increasing intellectual independence of na- 
ture’s forms. Comparison therefore of this neurotic material with 
the animal role in myth, the universal dream, in folklore and cus- 
toms, in art and religion, will reveal something of the significance 
of the important place this division of creation has held in psychical 
life and still holds in its unconscious activity, and aid in under- 
standing the attraction of this earlier channel for the regressive 
libido.* 

The fact must again be emphasized that there exists only a dif- 
ference in degree in the neurotic or normal reaction toward that 
portion of reality which the animal world presents to human nature. 
It is a question of partial and unsuccessful adaptation or a more 
complete pragmatic sublimation of this great portion of the natural 
world. We may say then that psychologically it bears a fourfold 
relationship to each individual as it has to the race; in all of which 
an important psychical fact must be taken into account and kept 
in the foreground. It is this: animals represent through their ac- 
tual proximity, as in their near kinship, the lower form of man’s 
nature from which it has been the endeavor of his evolution to 
escape. They thus represent objects of fear in physical form and 
psychically. They are symbolic of various forces within man’s na- 
ture or external to him, forces both beneficent and harmful. They 
offer substitute gratification for pleasure or satisfaction denied in 
direct form, or means of evasion of the conflict arising between 
these and the sterner demands of reality. Finally, they enter in 
such proportion as their universal presence and importance neces- 
sitate, the progressive path of sublimation. It is readily appreciable 
that the various aspects merge into one another, evidence that they 


1Jung: The Theory of Psychoanalysis, pp. 77, 78. Nervous and Mental 
Disease Monograph Series, No. 19. 
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have their place in human development, which knows no sharply 
defined planes and gradations in its course; evidence likewise of 
the psychic complexity of the appropriation and utilization of this 
material by the unconscious affective life as well as in conscious 
adaptations, which are so largely unconsciously determined. 

It is beyond our imagination to picture adequately the state of 
fear and terror to which man was subject when he became con- 
scious that he stood on a higher plane than the beasts about him, 
and was yet physically in great part at the mercy of their superior 
force or particular form of craft and peculiarly adapted modes of 
offense and defense. From such a plane of mutual struggle and 
self-defense he had but just arisen, to it he still belonged, while 
perhaps his dawning intellectual consciousness, not yet skilled in 
control of nature, by its endeavor moreover after something higher 
and as yet very dimly spiritual, felt itself even more than in the past at 
the mercy of this brute force surrounding him. This can be only a 
conjectured picture of conditions of which no contemporaneous 
record has been left. There are nevertheless important survivals 
both in external results of struggle, which are strewn as by-products 
along the ascending path of civilization, or which, perfected, man 
has retained as efficient weapons of defense and implements of 
progress, and more significant still, in the unconscious heritage of 
fear which manifests itself in definite reaction patterns at the several 
levels of nervous and psychical activity. Hall? has drawn a vivid 
and probably correct picture of conditions of fear and watchfulness 
under which primitive man first experienced his conscious manhood.® 

It is the more distinctly psychical side of this fear, however, 
which is of moment in psychoanalytic investigation. Terror from 
external conditions would be abreacted at the time and so disap- 
pear as the occasions for it diminished in number with the progress 
of civilization, although certain useful nervous reactions became 
fixed through repeated exercise. We believe that the higher psychic 
inheritance of fear is an inheritance of profound psychic deter- 
minants and the emotional reactions resulting therefrom, rather than 
the product of those external excitants. These deeper mental 
causes operative subjectively, then as now, used the terror itself 
symbolically as well as the external objects occasioning it, and thus 
affixed both to the psychical roots of man’s nature. It was just be- 

2G. Stanley Hall: A Synthetic Genetic Study of Fear, Journal of Ab- 


normal Psychology, Vol. XXV, No. 2, April, 1914, pp. 188, 192, 195. 
3 Osborne: Men of the Old Stone Age, 1916, Scribner. 
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cause man felt within himself, however unconsciously and unde- 
fined, unappreciated, the new impulse toward spiritualization, that 
is, toward the higher intellectual development awakened in him with 
the birth of consciousness and the attainment of the first human 
goals, that he realized also, with a vagueness no doubt that added 
to his terror, that there was a bestial nature to be overcome. His 
enemies did not merely glide through his arboreal bowers, skulk 
into his troglodyte home, threaten his rude enclosures. The newly 
awakened psychic nature had its fiercest enemy closer at hand, 
and the outer concrete forms of danger became symbols for the un- 
defined terror within. For as Federn* reminds us, the repressions 
which enforced themselves early upon man, particularly sexual re- 
pressions, the strongest, have as their inevitable consequence a 
neurotic anxiety and fear. The symbolism which the unconscious 
has preserved universally proves his early consciousness of an un- 
controllable internal force which would drag his new impulse to- 
ward a higher goal back to the bestial level. 

The earliest symbolic utilization of animals was probably very di- 
rect and concrete, perhaps rather a direct use of animal forms in an 
animistic sense, either actually or in thought, as means of psyhic dis- 
charge, in a manner that later became symbolic. Children mani- 
fest this tendency today, and neurotic behavior and dreams present 
it as a striking characteristic. It is impossible in neurotic mani- 
festations as it is in the history of primitive man to separate the 
symbolic use of animals from the substitution process which em- 
ploys them. It is adult logical thought, for example, which defi- 
nitely recognizes the animal nature of the earliest and therefore 
lowest form of libido expression, and symbolizes it by the animal 
to whose plane it more properly belongs. The primitive method of 
thought shifting about on the plane of images,5 a method shared 
by the psychoneurotic, seizes the animal form more directly and 
appropriates it to the service of wish gratification, particularly as 
this offers itself in a disguise, if only a slight one, of symbol and sub- 
stitution. Jung suggests the release of repressed incestuous libido 
by transference to animal forms, when he says that “the therio- 
morphic symbols, in so far as they do not symbolize merely the 
libido in general, have a tendency to represent father and mother, 


#Paul Federn: Some General Remarks on the Principles of Pain, 
Pleasure and of Reality, Vol. II, No. 1, PsycHoaNnatytic Review. 

5H. Bergson: Matter and Memory, Trans. by N. M. Paul and W. S. 
Palmer, George Allen and Co., London, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1912, pp. 198, 190. 
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. . . father by a bull, mother by a cow.”® This no doubt explains 
to a great degree the prominence of just these animal forms in 
such religions as the Egyptian. The very symbolism grants substi- 
tuted exercise of the strongly repressed incest feelings toward the 
parents and an escape thus from the otherwise inevitable struggle 
between them and the psychic necessity for control of them and 
freedom from them. Animal forms are the favorite representations I: 
of their gods, to whom as we know the Egyptians had shifted over 
the relationships arising from their own incestuous desires. This 
symbolism, prominent in various forms in all religion, testifies to 
the earlier and cruder efforts to obtain self-control and freedom, 
gradual steps toward a more perfect intellectual mastery. 
In the same fashion a compulsive neurotic sought and found 
relief from an incestuous situation which heavily clouded her child- 
¥ 





hood and presented a continuous succession of overwhelming prob- 
lems, even in her childish years. She reported in later years, dur- 
ing her analysis, a distinctly remembered dream of early childhood, 
which had always troubled her because of its irreverent and “ blas- 
phemous” character against the God she greatly feared. In her 
dream the child saw her pet cat, a companion and comfort in her 
harassed childhood, seated on the throne of God in heaven as the 
Lord himself. A few years later at about the age of puberty, this 
same patient relates, the sense of her sexual transgressions—phan- 
tasy, curiosity and the like—had become so unbearable that she , 
suddenly resolved to go to her mother and confess the heavy bur- 
den of “forbidden” sexual knowledge. An extreme mother ri- 
valry, which later broke out into recognized hatred, had prevented 
confidential relations between mother and daughter and so made 
this occasion a peculiarly important and painful ordeal to the child. 
The decision was made in the barn which was the scene of much of 
the child’s suffering and conflict, full also of sexual phantasy asso- 
Ciations concerning animals, as later dreams have shown. The 
child, as she started at once to put her resolution into effect, stopped 
first on a sudden impulse at the stable where a superannuated mare, - 
a family pet, was confined, and threw her arms tightly about the 4 
horse’s neck to gather comfort and courage for her great under- t, 
taking. Let us remark, too, that the cat of the dream was a female. 

Was the child seeking in her pets the naturally sublimated mother " . 

f 








love and understanding, which her accentuated incest complex had 


6C. G. Jung: Psychology of the Unconscious. Trans. by B. M. Hinkle, 
Moffat, Yard and Company, New York, 1916, p. 203. 
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unconsciously denied her from her own mother? Was there also 
both in the latter episode and in the enthronement of the cat on the 
seat of a deity an unconscious recognition of the old racial sym- 
bolic employment of the animal, the horse in Jung’s discussion, 
which conceives it as the most primitive libido, the original mother 
libido, source of all, and ultimate goal of the regressive libido shrink- 
ing from conflict? But the horse also has another significance in 
mythology where it represents the procreating, fructifying power, 
sexuality in all its vigor, in phallic sense or in higher sublimated 
symbolism.’ This conception as well as the sacrificial link which 
binds the two conceptions, which Jung has here discussed, were 
surely not wanting in the material which this analysis brought to 
light. The sacrificial element had been in constant but futile strife 
with the infantile incest desire. The pleasurable unconscious wish 
had been too strong. Therefore the dreams which occurred of the 
active creative power of the horse were strongly toned with the 
father desire only. We may see, however, a faint promise of the 
victory which psychoanalysis did finally bring, in the dream that 
occurred during the course of treatment in that the father was re- 
placed by the analyst and the goal symbolically expressed had a 
teleological significance (in the fruit) as well as a sexual meaning. 
The patient was on her way with the analyst to purchase apples at 
a large fruit store when a team of horses in the street began rear- 
ing, seemingly about to plunge upon them—or her. At another time 
during the analysis the patient had seen the horse before the car- 
riage in which she was driving in the dream suddenly leap whirling 
and mounting into the air. At this time her libido was first becom- 
ing freed from its long bondage but had not yet learned the con- 
trol and guidance of successful sublimation and was therefore con- 
sciously difficult of management. 

Whether we look at the matter from the one side or the other, 
the side of neurotic experience or of primitive thought activity, 
the contents of the picture are the same. We marvel at the proc- 
cesses of the unconscious and begin to realize the magnitude of the 
forces with which it has to deal, the strength of the affect which 
seizes thus desperately upon the powerful forms of the animal 
world and all the intricacies of the symbolism developed about them, 
for the relief of expression which evades the forbidden, but only 
by attaining it in the substituted forms. This denial, immediately 
recompensed by a disguised form of enjoyment, is a marked charac- 


7 Jung: |. c., pp. 308 ff., 466, 467. 
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teristic of savage customs, neurotic ceremonies, of all behavior, in 
fact, based on the primitive phantastic way of thinking. Some- 
times the childishness of it is apparent, that is, to logical thought, 
not to the mind of the savage or to that of the neurotic. They are 
compelled on the one hand to adopt such customs as those de- 
scribed among savages in widely diverse regions who must needs 
kill certain animals, yet pay to them an amount of reverence and 
consideration which cannot fail to win the animal’s heart and free 
forgiveness for what will follow or what has happened to one of 
his kind.6 On the other hand it made this same psychoneurotic, 
whom we have been discussing, avoid stepping on any creature, 
however tiny, which might cross her path, made it a forbidden 
pleasure to “skim” the oars while rowing, lest more tiny water 
creatures should thereby be injured than in the ordinary method of 
rowing, which she succeeded partially in justifying to herself. All 
such transgressions were interpreted by her as sins against the 
Creator of all life and to be expiated by a ceremony of prayer. 
One of the many examples cited by Frazer® states that “the In- 
dians of Carolina would not molest snakes when they came upon 
them, but would pass by on the other side of the path, believing that 
if they were to kill a serpent, the reptile’s kindred would destroy 
some of their brethren, friends, or relations in return.” A closely 
related fearful compulsion not to destroy the tiniest creatures, not 
even a fly, was present in the midst of a severe anxiety hysteria 
attack of another patient. It is hardly necessary to state that the 
neurosis of this patient was most typically marked by murderous im- 
pulses arising out of the intensity of the Electra complex, of which 
this attitude toward all animal life was a reactionary impulse trans- 
ferred again in its correction to the convenient animal form. The 
attitude of the Hindu religion to the taking of animal life may be 
analyzed along these lines. 

The savage transfers his feeling of veneration and respect also 
thus to beasts as in the chapters just cited from Frazer, while per- 
haps exercising his revengeful and murderous impulses upon his 
fellow men. Can it be that vague sense of mysterious kinship with 
the animal which early man could not yet explain historically, which 


8 J. G. Frazer: The Golden Bough, 3d ed., Part V, Spirits of the Corn 
and of the Wild, Vol. II, Chaps. XIII, XIV. 

® Frazer: l. c., p. 217. 

9a For the unconscious murder (father-mother rivalry) instinct and reac- 
tion of atonement, in animal sacrifice see Freud: Die infantile Wiederkehr 
des Totemismus. Imago, Vol. II, No. 4. 
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made him pay such a wholesome tribute of fear and reverence to 
beasts? We frequently find the sadistic child discharging his cruel 
impulses toward his animal associates, but it seems rather the typical 
neurotic attitude, like that of the savage, to accord to animals a 
consideration and reverence, even a fondness, which their egoistic 
impulses deny to their own fellows. They also offer to the indo- 
lence of savage and neurotic a path of least resistance demanding 
less of reality than fellow human beings in their contacts. Too 
often psychoneurotics, like Schopenhauer,’® view the world of men 
with suspicion and hatred—sometimes this is manifest particularly 
in a neurotic shyness—and center all their kindly affection and interest 
upon animals, so that as with this philosopher they are utterly blind 
or indifferent to the advancement of human welfare, for example 
through vivisection, but resent rather that science should take any 
liberty with the animal world. The passive character of the domes- 
tic animal, particularly the faithful dog, makes it peculiarly fitted to 
be the object of the aggressive tendencies of the neurotic, particu- 
larly of the unsatisfied eroticism. At the same time these tenden- 
cies so cleverly disguise themselves under the virtues of sympathy, 
kindliness, tenderness of heart, for all of which the neurotic longs 
as corrective of the crueler egoistic tendencies, that the erotic char- 
acter of the transference to animals is successfully obscured. How- 
ever, they mark also the progress of primitive thought which gradu- 
ally chooses animals rather than men as the objects of the crueler 
ceremonies and customs, as witnessed in the gradual transfer from 
the human sacrificial victim to the animal scapegoat." 

The unsatisfied eroticism of the neurotic emphasizes particu- 
larly this substituted use of animal forms whether in symbolism or 
as actual objects of affection. Schopenhauer’s intense sexual 
struggle resulting eventually in rigid and embittered asceticism, and 
an otherwise lonely life, with his poodle however, always as his 
companion,’? lends weight to this view. Perhaps we cannot do 
better than to follow somewhat more closely the phantasy of a 
patient with a compulsion neurosis, to whose experience we have 
already referred, as it manifested itself in the course of the neurosis 
as well as in dreams, and illustrated the strongly erotic transference 
to animals. 


10 Eduard Hitschmann: Schopenhauer: Versuch einer Psychoanalyse des 
Philosophen. Imago, Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 123, 139. 

11 Frazer: The Golden Bough, 3d ed., Part VI, The Scapegoat, pp. 208, 
209, et al. 

12 Hitschmann: |. c. 
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The analysis of some of the dreams presented a striking analogy 
to a large group of myths of earlier days, in which animals served 
notably to express the voluptuousness of the erotic wish of men of 
that age, and in a specially interesting form of free symbolization 
which was in a twofold sense substitute: gratification. These were 
the myths gathered together in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, in which the 
ancient Greeks and Romans were not only living out in phantasy 
the sexual freedom no longer permitted them by transferring it to 
their gods, but even this received a certain amount of displacement 
upon animal and also vegetable forms, thus becoming richly sym- 
bolized as well as further justified. 

A slight digression here may be of explanatory moment. It was 
very evident when analysis was in progress with the case under dis- 
cussion that the unconscious had long before succeeded in breaking 
its bounds to an unusual extent. The analysis revealed a vast 
amount of material very disturbing in the past because even the 
sexual basis for it was so perilously near consciousness, as is so fre- 
quent in the compulsion disorders, and it needed only the explana- 
tion and revaluation by psychoanalysis to make it clear and manage- 
able to the patient. Therefore the comparison of the dreams on 
the part of the analyst with Ovid’s Metamorphoses at once recalled 
one of the most intensely painful periods of the patient’s life, which 
had already been reported among the conscious memories, but now 
received new significance. A violent outbreak of the partially dis- 
cerned sexual conflict had occurred in connection with the taking 
up of Ovid’s Metamorphoses following a hard winter’s work in 
school. Simultaneously with the pursuit of this course of study 
there had broken forth a torturing fear of evil thoughts against 
God’s Spirit, indeed an uncontrollable propensity toward them. 
Mingled with this and also apart from it, the openly expressed 
sexuality of Ovid’s writings oppressed the student, although only 
a few selected poems were read. A feeling of fear and abhorrence 
had always remained associated with any thought or mention of 
this particular one of the ancient classic poets, even though the 
violence of the neurotic outbreak at this time abated in the course 
of a few months. 

The examination of a few of the patient’s dreams in com- 
parison with these freely expressed racial dreams, myths, which 
Ovid reports will give a deeper insight into the whole disturbance 
and assist in understanding the great significance psychologically 
of this period of thought in human development. For it has a 
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special bearing upon the neurotic fixations and struggle. This is 
because of the important place in this situation occupied by the 
father complex, the intensity of which we have noted in this case. 
It had loomed very largely throughout the patient’s life in the re- 
ligious form. The character of the outbreak accompanying the 
study of Ovid shows us wherein the true disturbance lay. Suc- 
cessful sublimation utilizes the religious God ideal as an escape 
from incest. So did early man by slow degrees. But at first his 
gods were often animals, while these animals were also directly 
symbolic of his erotic desires and their gratification, if not the 
actual libido objects. It seems as if this patient had been able to 
reach only a very low grade of sublimation. Her unconscious, too, 
was ready to express its desires and wish fulfilment in the free 
bestial form, even while it sought thus to rid itself of the inevitable 
conflict. Therefore this freedom of the old Latin poet, who thus 
voiced the unconscious expression of his own, as of earlier times, 
offered a new temptation to the unconscious wish which was al- 
ready battling in more hidden form with the cultural demands of a 
highly ethical religious training. The unconscious, fixed upon this 
very early level of phantasy, was unable to accept the sublimation 
which modern religion offered but found here rather an opportunity 
to thrust the incest problem violently before consciousness in the 
form of sexuality—and animal sexuality—mingled with the thoughts 
of the deity. 

For nothing else but the incest situation is expressed in the 
legend of Europa and the bull and the story of Jupiter’s amour 
with Io. The whole story of the woman’s side of the GEdipus com- 
plex is beautifully set forth in these two legends. It is interesting 
indeed to note the space given in the Metamorphoses to this side of 
the fundamental complex. Jupiter in the shape of a white bull has 
power to charm the unsuspecting maiden Europa and having won 
her trust in his beautiful and apparently gentle form carries her 
off to the island of Crete to work his will upon her.’* In the 
legend of the ravishing of Io,** another example of the father- 
daughter incest lifted to the sphere of the gods, the animal meta- 
morphosis is used upon the maiden to shield her from the wrath 
of Juno, the outraged mother image. The ruse fails however and 
Juno heaps her torments upon the animal form of the maiden. 
Again Jupiter comes to the nymph Calisto in the form of Diana and 


13 Ovid: Metamorphoses, Book III, Fable XIV, Book IV, Fable I. 
14 Ovid: 1. c., Book I, Fables XIII, XIV, XVII. 
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successfully deceives her. The mother hatred, embodied in Juno, 
this time changes the maiden. into a bear, who fearful alike of 
hunters and other wild beasts wanders desolate over crags and 
through woods, “and, a bear herself, dreaded the he-bears seen on 
the mountains, and was alarmed at the wolves, though her father 
was among them.’’® 

The daughter of the Centaur Chiron becomes transformed into 
a mare “into a shape kindred to that of her father.”*® There is a 
very open statement of the incest problem in two other fables.*’ 
In the first of these Byblis pursues her brother, overcome with in- 
cestuous desire, for which she can find satisfaction only in dreams 
and visions of the night. In the other Myrrha, unable to resist 
her passion for her father, becomes pregnant by him of Adonis. 
These frankly expressed legends reveal how important a place the 
father-brother incest held at the time of the growth of these myths, 
even in conscious thought. They confirm, moreover, the interpre- 
tation of those fables in which the desire has adopted a successful 
disguise. 

Examples might be multiplied from the abundance of myths 
which have grown up to express the force and persistence of this 
incest motive which thus, through animals, found both substitution 
and evasion. The strictly sexual symbolic use of animal forms 
and the intense eroticism which surrounds them find ample illus- 
tration in that phantastic golden age which permitted gods and 
goddesses to roam about freely in joyous indulgence along the 
pleasure pathway, and yet everywhere, too, the bitterness of pain 
followed, envy, jealousy, remorse, those consequences which often 
appear to be the only harvest the neurotic reaps from the following 
of the infantile path. 

Continuing our investigation, we are told of the wooing of 
Deianira by the river god Archeloiis, through which he tried in vain 
to attain success over his rival Hercules. The assuming of the 
form of a serpent, then of a furious bull, were both of no avail’® 
and he only escaped with a broken horn. Diana bathing one day 
with her maidens was spied upon inadvertently by Actzon, wan- 
dering through the wood after hunting. The goddess unable to en- 
dure the insult to her divine person transformed him at once into 


15 Ovid: 1. c., Book II, Fables V-VII. (Riley’s Trans.) 
16 Ovid: |. c., Book II, Fable IX. 

17 Ovid: 1. c., Book IX, Fable V, and Book X, Fable VIII. 
18 Ovid: 1. c., Book IX, Fable I. 
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a stag, whose own hounds set upon him and wounded him to the 
death, by which alone the wrath of the goddess was appeased.’® 
Metamorphoses into bulls, rams, serpents, stags, beasts of many 
varieties as well as flying birds appear with cinematographic rapid- 
ity and vividness in those old dream-resembling scenes as they ex- 
press and represent the passions which rule the unconscious and 
serve to discharge them. So do the neurotic dreams symbolically 
reveal the passionate wishes and grant them satisfaction through 
the animal forms. 

Now let us compare a few mere dreams from the patient who in 
her neuroses revealed so many typical elements. 

We have already found the mare associated with her in a 
strongly effective situation of childhood. An adult dream discov- 
ered her with a cousin who had been the object of anal erotic phan- 
tasy in childhood. 

In the dream she seemed to be with him at a garden spot and 
to be eating snakes and no longer afraid to do so (this was at the 
end of the analysis) when all at once the cousin turned into a mare. 

At almost this same spot there had been a most vivid dream in 
very early childhood. She had walked along this path and sud- 
denly found herself surrounded by a heap of loathsome serpents. 

The first association with this dream is of her father planting a 
tree at just this spot at a still earlier period. It might be stated in 
reference to the adult dreams that this patient had been so far able 
to dismiss the content of the Metamorphoses from her thought dur- 
ing the years that followed the limited reading in school that none 
of it was remembered, only the sense of its sexuality. Neither 
had there been any recognized comparison as yet with these poems 
and the dreams when most of these dreams were brought to the 
analyst. Therefore it would seem to be but a similarity of uncon- 
scious material and method which produced a parallel to Juno’s 
punishment of Io by transforming her into a cow. The dreamer 
found herself at a narrow enclosure, a sort of short lane, near her 
old home, ina dispute with a cow which was confined there. The cow 
was complaining of something, while the patient insisted that the 
cow had nothing to complain of, as the patient's mother had always 
been kind enough to her, the cow. 

The shaggy bear and the stag were not unknown to our dreamer. 
At an old house, very particularly associated with her father, she 
saw a huge friendly bear standing half in, half out the doorway, and 


19 Ovid: 1. c., Book III, Fable III. 
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she was trying to get it one way or the other. Then the scene 
shifted very slightly. She had been trying to find a place to spend 
the night and this house was a possible stopping place. Some 
people were passing close by leading a young girl, when suddenly 
a stag fell upon the girl completely obscuring her from sight. The 
patient hastened to the girl’s assistance and sought also the aid of 
some man to help raise the stag lest he should perform coitus upon 
her. When they succeeded in raising the stag the girl was uncon- 
scious. Still another dream seemed bubbling with the playful 
eroticism which occupied the gods and goddesses, demi-gods and 
nymphs in the land of phantasy. Again the dreamer was at her 
childhood home when a group of loving animals seemed to seek her 
out. They came from a garden spot where the patient remembers 
a strawberry bed in her childhood. The dream picture was not 
very clear but a friendly stag and a heron came and thrust their 
heads lovingly over the Dutch half-door. There was a strong erotic 
sensation connected with the dream which extended itself to a defi- 
nite urinary situation in conjunction with it. 

A complete analysis of these dreams would take us too far. 
It is enough perhaps to narrate them here in close comparison with 
these animal myths. The setting of the dreams reveals how con- 
tinually the patient’s unconscious phantasy occupied itself with the 
father incest problem, while utilizing for it various modes of 
erotic expression and the varying substituted forms of gratification 
through animals. This need no longer seem remarkable when it 
is recognized that this, in its double CEdipus-Electra form, is the 
complex of utmost importance with which the racial unconscious 
has busied itself since, in the earliest history of the race, cultural 
advance made its first demand for repression of this intense and 
fundamental element. These myths of Greece and Rome confirm 
this importance and add valuable comparative material also in re- 
gard to the service of the animal world as an escape from it. 

We can readily believe that primitive man, confronted with de- 
nial in this sphere, with this problem first thrust upon him, utilized 
the forms of the animal world closest at hand for just this service. 
His way of thinking was anthropomorphic and theriomorphic, so 
that he could very directly begin symbolizing his early struggle 
through these forms and through them accomplish, to a notable ex- 
tent, that sexualization of the external world which served for the 
desexualization of his libido. With the neurotic child whose his- 
tory we have been in part considering, there had evidently been a 
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very early attempt to discharge a strong infantile incestuous libido 
through the objects of nature, particularly animal forms. The 
surroundings of her early life had furnished abundant means for 
this, so that her exaggerated aggressive sexual curiosity satisfied 
itself to some extent with her observations of animal life. The 
animal forms, adopted most completely as sexual symbols and sub- 
stitute objects for incest phantasy and incestuous feeling, were ap- 
propriated by her incomplete childish knowledge and very active 
phantasy life, which plainly contained all the infantile components 
for a later neurosis. It is not strange then to note also intense 
love for animals amounting in later life to a recognized erotic en- 
joyment of their companionship, indulgence in comforting and grati- 
fying touch contact, even to sleeping with a favorite dog against her 
back. The marked hatred of this patient also found compensation 
in this exaggerated love for animals, as with Schopenhauer, for 
her attitude toward the world of men was that of coldness, indif- 
ference or active hatred, always in combination with one intense ex- 
clusive love, the object of which shifted, while with animals this 
ambivalent attitude was unknown, the love side alone being greatly 
accentuated. 

Somewhat different in manifestation is the attitude of another 
patient of a strongly sadistic nature, whose childhood was marked 
by impulses of cruelty as well as by the masochistic attitude of 
fancied loneliness and neglect. The anal erotic, intricately bound 
up with a disturbing money complex, is one of the prominent fea- 
tures brought to light in this analysis. This patient too has a fond- 
ness for animals, and her dreams have revealed a reddish dog as a 
frequent image. One dream in particular pictured her exhibiting 
her buttocks covered with feces to such a dog. She recalled in 
childhood shutting herself up alone in an older brother’s room with 
a beloved pet dog and there beating the dog with a stick. Such a 
beating she confesses to have inflicted upon herself in later life in 
order to gratify the demands of her pronounced masochism. 

The analysis of still a third patient has brought to light a self- 
distrust and self-depreciation which have prevented success. There 
lies behind this atttitude a sadistic teasing aggressivenes in child- 
hood as well as a marked enuresis. This patient has acknowledged 
an excessive love of cats, and seems to identify herself with one 
of them when she dreams that a cat has defiled the clean carpet in 
her room with urine and she then proceeds to wash the cat with 
water and plenty of soap in a baby’s bathtub, while the cat quietly 
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submits with a penitent air. We may perhaps interpret this as sym- 
bolic of the analysis, the cleansing of the past through the identifi- 
cation with the cat. Such an identification of course is not far 
removed from the identification of our desires and libido impulses 
with the animal form, which lies at the basis of all the symbolism. 

This is a return to primitive thought. That very early example 
of it which lies in totemism has not separated clearly the human 
from the animal form. The distinction is being constantly lost 
there as the beliefs of the lowest Australians make known to us.”° 
Here the men of the totem clan are still so thoroughly one with the 
totemic animal that some of their own blood poured upon the ground 
will produce an abundance of that same animal as food for other 
clans. 

Reference might be made in passing to the vast subject of lycan- 
thropy, which has played an important part in mythical thought. 
Ovid gives one version of the story of the transformation of Lycaon 
into a wolf at the command of the wrathful Jupiter.** Space will 
not allow us to enter into the role of animals in the psychoses, of 
which mention has also been made. The material available through 
hallucinations, phobias, dreams and other symptomatic phenomena 
would be equally rich in psychological value. The subject of lycan- 
thropy affords such a field for study as well as another point of 
departure for investigation. For it leads also into the primitive 
and mythological attitude toward psychotic manifestations in the 
past, which are instructive in psychiatric history as well as illumi- 
nating in this study of the animal role in the primitive way of 
thought and feeling. In it would probably be traceable the element 
of psychic fear, both on the part of the victim and of his fellows 
who sought in animal forms palpable explanation for the mysterious 
affliction, and this presents an intricate problem of symbolism and 
substitution. Some very suggestive material is presented along this 
line in a current contribution to the history of psychiatry.?? 

The fear of the psychotic which seeks escape, perhaps, through 
these fancied animal ravings, along with that of onlookers who must 
thus explain it, emphasizes in exaggerated form that to which also 
the psychoneurotic experience testifies. It is the psychic deter- 
minants of fear that have been the racial heritage. The psycho- 


20 Frazer: The Golden Bough, Part I, The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, Vol. I, pp. 85, 86, 80, 90. 

21 Ovid: 1. c., Book I, Fable VII. 

22S. E. Jelliffe: Notes on the History of Psychiatry, XII, The Alienist 
and Neurologist, Vol. XX XVII, No. 2, May, 1916, pp. 4-14. 
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neurotic manifests often a firm courage in actual situations of 
danger, indeed is not easily terrified by such real dangers. The 
withdrawn libido occupied with the phantasy, that is the ego-wish 
aspect of the event, in part at least prevents this. Psychic terrors 
on the other hand are named legion. They furnish an inexhaust- 
ible list of phobias. Conspicuous among them is the unnameable 
psychic dread of certain animal forms. It comes to the neurotic 
child in dreams of huge animal forms threatening suffocating at- 
tack; in such dreams as the one reported of the wriggling snakes; 
it centers upon the most innocent and harmless of animals, yet 
those in form and other characteristics suggestive of sexual desire 
and activity, such as the toad, or the long-suffering mouse. The 
comparison suggests itself between primitive phantasy and the very 
excessive dread of attack by June bugs on the part of a patient with 
a very marked anal erotic and fecal complex, and the question arises 
whether she did not suffer in her unconscious from conflict resulting 
from an ancient racial phantasy which expressed itself openly in 
Egyptian belief and ceremony. The ancient Egyptians, like the 
modern Sidani, ascribed renewing and life-giving power to beetles, 
using them to promote fertility or to assist the parturient woman. 
They observe these native beetles rolling up enormously large balls 
of dung, upon which the beetle larve feed.2* The strongly empha- 
sized fecal component in infantile and primitive sexual theory no 
longer occasions astonishment to those who have laid bare the ulti- 
mate roots of the compulsive neurosis, nor doubt as to its efficacy in 
building up such a phobia. 

The fears that are proclaimed in the fables from Ovid suggest 
to a marked extent the psychical element, we might say indeed the 
sexual fear element particularly as it contains the incest prohibi- 
tion. Thus it was with the patient who seemed to have lingered 
at that plane of phantasy. Her childhood was filled with over- 
whelming terrors. They were not of actual external dangers only 
as these suggested possible means of punishment to the childish 
sense of guilt, whose roots lay in the incest situation. They were 
strongly colored by the Father-God religious complex, which as 
we saw represented in this case a signal failure of sublimation of 
the original father situation. Therefore she confessed to an ex- 
cessive fear of snakes, even such as she was assured were harmless, 
and a more than normal dread of the attack of a large animal, per- 


23E. A. W. Budge: Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, Vol. I, pp. 278, 279. 
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haps a horse. The psychic character of these, as of other torturing 
fears, manifests itself in the fact that they persisted beyond child- 
hood, though concealed through shame, but dissolved with the suc- 
cessful issue of psychoanalysis leaving the patient, to quote her 
words, “with a buoyant and once inconceivable sense of freedom 
to do and to enjoy.” 

The insight which psychoanalysis affords into the unconscious 
world opens up nowhere more inviting vistas for investigation than 
in this animal world, so important has it been to mankind and so 
much has it expressed. The few myths cited here are but typicai 
of the myths of all peoples and of all stages of early development, 
when as yet phantastic thought prevailed. Earliest races expressed 
themselves more concretely and more directly, still in closer con- 
tact with animal life, while later dawning culture had relegated the 
mythical phantasies to far-away times, to poetic story, folklore and 
fairy tale. The individual dream and symptom make use of all 
these grades of expression. 

As the animal life actually took part in the formation of his- 
tory, we must remember that it also lay in the path of sublimation, 
even as it does today in individual and social history. Even with 
the neurotic these things which we call abnormal and pathologic 
phenomena still have a certain service to perform. They constitute 
a compromise with reality, a partial sublimation which enables the 
sufferer somehow to get along with life. Who shall say that ani- 
mals do not serve in large part to do this? Certainly not the neu- 
rotic who often clings to her animal friends the more strongly and 
the more intensely, the more the demands of reality seem impos- 
sible and the more life seems inadequate to provide the longed-for 
gratifications and satisfaction. It is on the other hand just in this 
that the psychoneurotic manifests her own inefficiency, due to re- 
gression to those earlier planes of sublimation. The neurotic has 
not kept up with the race, rather she has fallen far behind. 

The race in its normal development, laboriously slow, self-hin- 
dered though it was, did use the animal world as its stepping stones 
to higher things. Animals were once very real and actual in its re- 
ligion. They served first directly and then through symbolization to 
transfer the libido away from the incest goal into the effective sub- 
limation of religion and beyond that into useful constructive con- 
trol over nature, that everything might serve more effectively man’s 
own higher creative and race-developing power. Animals are at 
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first libido objects, then become libido symbols.2* The bestial per- 
vert still retains them as objects. They must be, for logical, effec- 
tive use, the tools of man’s advance. 

Science in making them such certainly does not lose sight of 
their historical racial value, nor of the psychical service as well as 
physical service the animal kingdom has rendered throughout the 
past. There is advantage to the animal, too, therefore, in a fuller 
knowledge of its part in human psychology. It must be kept in 
mind, however, that such an appreciation must have as its goal that 
which is the object of all sincere psychoanalytic investigation and 
endeavor, the release of man’s libido from the tenacious phantastic 
bonds which were formed in the childhood of the race and of the 
individual. Every advance then in scientific control of the animal 
kingdom, every increase of efficiency through their service, means 
freedom from the ancient bondage and symbolizes increasing con- 
trol over man’s own animal nature. The service of the beast of 
burden is being left behind in the rush of progress. The displace- 
ment of the horse by the motor car has a psychologic as well as an 
economic significance. This may be typical of the future when man 
shall have dispensed entirely with animal assistance and by so much 
more have freed himself from his lower nature. 

Until then, however, animals remain with mankind and offer 
effective means of sublimation. Experimental medicine needs them, 
biology has still much to learn through them. They are indispensable 
today on the battlefields, where their sure instinct brings succor to 
the living lying among the dead. They still have a vast economic 
task to perform. Chief of all, nevertheless, is the place they occupy in 
the psychical life of the race, where their role must be understood in 
order to understand the unconscious past for the sake of new and 
increasing adaptation and control, and of the attitude that man, bent 
upon reality, must assume toward the animal world still at the dis- 
posal of his mental life, emotional as well as intellectual. 

24Cf. A. F. v. Winterstein: Psychoanalytische Anmerkungen zur Ge- 


schichte der Philosophie, Imago, Vol. II, Part 2, p. 214. “ Much which now is 
to be considered as libido symbol, was perhaps once libido object.” 











THE GENESIS AND MEANING OF “HOMOSEXUALITY” 
AND ITS RELATION TO THE PROBLEM OF 
INTROVERTED MENTAL STATES! 


By TriGANT Burrow, M.D., Px.D. 
BALTIMORE 


Negative or latent homosexuality enters so universally into the 
repression that underlies neurotic disorders as to be practically 
synonymous with a neurosis. Positive or manifest homosexuality, 
on the other hand, may exist quite apart from a neurosis. Here 
the homosexuality, being applied, attains completion in its object. 
For in manifest homosexuality the libido is released, free and un- 
trammeled. In the present study, however, we shall regard quite 
indifferently the homosexuality which is entirely latent and the 
homosexuality which is im part manifest, but devote ourselves for 
the most part to the phenomenon of repressed, unconscious homo- 
sexuality and its subsequent implications as regards the neuroses. 

In considering the subject of negative or latent homosexuality 
let us from the outset not forget that we have to do with a psycho- 
logical situation. It may seem superfluous to remind an audience of 
psychoanalysts of the need of adhering to a strictly psychological 
interpretation of the problem at issue, and yet from the very nature 
of life, such is our enforced adaptation to external and objective 
criteria, that even we, whose sphere is so essentially psychological, 
incline too often toward an external, mechanical method, and so 
are prone to bring objective bias to the solution of even the most 
subtly subjective of problems. 

We are all familiar with the basic mechanism of homosexuality 
as described by Freud in his “ Drei Abhandlungen” and with the 
similar descriptions of Sadger. We are also indebted to Dr. Brill’s 
excellent paper on “The Conception of Homosexuality,”? for a 
very complete résumé of the general interpretation of the homo- 
sexual complex as described by these authors, in terms of Freudian 
mechanisms. 

1Read at the fourth annual meeting of the American Psychoanalytic 


Association, Albany, N. Y., May 5,1914. Mss. received March 2, 1917.—[Epb.] 
2 Jour. of the Amer. Med. Assoc., August 2, 1913. 
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According to this interpretation, the determining factors in the 
production of homosexuality are essentially two—the love for the 
mother and the love for one’s own body. It is pointed out that 
these two components—the mother-complex and the narcissism— 
are invariably present and stand to each other in a relation of con- 
trast, the narcissism being a consequence of the repression of the 
mother-ideal, 7. ¢., the individual rids himself of the mother-image as 
object, by identifying himself with the mother and replacing her 
with his own person as the sexual object.* Having thus estab- 
lished as his sexual object his own person, he later, through an as- 
sociation of similarity, extends his object to include other persons 
of a sex like his own and thus is begotten homosexuality. 

Thus we have the mother-complex giving way to narcissism as 
the first step, and narcissism yielding homo-erotism or homosexual- 
ity as the second. But this is not all. A more direct route from 
the mother to homosexuality is also described. This is offered 
through the immediate contrast-mechanism whereby the homosexual 
(taking the male as paradigm) is assumed to have had recourse to 
the male object as a refuge from womankind. That is to say, he 
rebounds, so to speak, upon the man, because representing the oppo- 
site of the woman. Such are the factors and related mechanisms 
which have been offered to explain the development of the disposi- 
tion to homosexuality. 

Now as regards the actual components involved in the deter- 
mination of the homosexual constellation—the mother-complex, the 
narcissism and auto-erotic elements—and as regards the propriety 
of the theory of the relation of these factors to one another and of 
the mechanism of their interaction under special conditions, it 
seems to me that there can be no question ; but I believe that we are 
compelled to assume yet further factors to account for the basic 
biological situation underlying this phenomenon. For while un- 
doubtedly this interpretation is dynamically correct, it seems to me 
not sufficiently genetic to satisfy the demand for the broad, unitary 
principle such as must embrace the great mass of correlated mech- 
anisms involved in the complex of homosexuality as envisaged by 
psychoanalysis.* 

Instead, therefore, of three independent components causally in- 


8 Freud, Leonardo da Vinci, p. 65. Trans. by Brill. 

4It will be remembered that in the early formulation of the above men- 
tioned mechanisms of homosexuality, Freud distinctly insisted upon the tenta- 
tiveness of his theory and with his characteristic openmindedness heartily wel- 
comed the modifications which future study might suggest. 
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terrelated one to another, as represented in the mechanisms just 
described, we ought, I think, to regard these three components as 
different developmental aspects of an original and basic biological 
principle. This principle we may, for convenience of designation, 
call the principle of primary identification. 

We are not here speaking of the process of identification with 
the mother, to which we have just alluded—the dynamic process in 
virtue of which the individual represses the mother-image as the 
love-object by adopting the rdle of the mother and so constituting 
himself as the love-object*—of this purposive adaptation, this 
process of means pursuant to an end, we are not here speaking, but 
of a primary, biological, organic principle of identification inherent 
in the evolution of mental life. I would therefore urge that the 
distinction between the essentially mechanistic process of identifica- 
tion and the genetic principle of identification which I shall here 
‘attempt to formulate and submit to the consideration of this 
audience, be very carefully borne in mind. 

In an earlier paper on “ Psychoanalysis and Life,”*® I spoke of 
the original unity or identity of the offspring with the mother, as 
the primitive, elemental state of the infant psyche. I said that, at 
its biological source within the maternal envelope, the infant’s or- 
ganic consciousness, as I called it, “is so harmoniously adapted to 
its environment as to constitute a perfect continuum with it.” It is 
this psychic continuity and coherence, this organic homogeneous- 
ness of the infantile psyche with the maternal and its significance 
in later mental development upon the determination of homosexual- 
ity to which I wish especially to invite consideration. 

Conscious life is determined by the organism’s adaptation to 
the influences of its environment. As we go on in life, gathering to 
us new and untried experiences which more and more are vitalized 
through personal reaction, there is imbued in us an increasing pre- 
disposition toward a psychological constant. This gradually estab- 
lished bias in the individual’s habitual tendency we call character, 
and the sum oi qualities which go toward the determination of char- 
acter we call the personality. Manifestly the interest and sig- 
nificance of a personality depend upon the variety, the richness and 
the depth of the experiences the individual has known. In other 
words, personality is proportionate to the obstacles incident to ad- 
justment. 

5 The Conception of Homosexuality, A. A. Brill, Jour. of Amer. Med. 


Assoc. 
6 Read before the New York Academy of Medicine, October 14, 1913. 
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Now the newborn infant, and even the infant of the first several 
months of its existence, is, under this definition, not a personality— 
indeed from the psychological point of view it is not yet even an 
individual. Though physically a distinct and independent being, yet 
viewed from the aspect of consciousness, the young infant is as yet 
totally without identity, being, so to speak, but an outgrowth of the 
mother.” For there is as yet no condition making for adaptation— 
no adjustment to obstacle making for that sum of qualities which 
is personality. So that as regards consciousness, the child is still 
neutral, quiescent, undifferentiated. Having his exclusive experi- 
ence as an organic part of the mother, the infant is, psychically, 
still of one piece, as it were, with the parental organism. And 
when we consider the tactual correspondence of surface quality and 
of bodily warmth which the child feels in its contact with the 
mother, we realize still more how its experience savors of the ac- 
tual continuity and organic unity with the maternal organism which 
obtained during its prenatal life. Added to these general rela- 
tionships of correspondence and identity there is the far more inti- 
mate and specialized relationship arising from the process of suck- 
ling. Here again is seen a relationship of correspondence and of 
unity, which still further correlates the post-natal with the orig- 
inal embryological relationship, the union subsequent to birth 
through the act of suckling contributing to replace the union that 
existed prior to birth through the umbilical connection. 

Now during these early months of the infant’s exclusive rela- 
tionship with the mother, organic associations begin to be formed 
which mark the beginning of the awakening of consciousness. Let 
it be remembered though that since the child is still in the subjec- 
tive, undifferentiated phase of consciousness,® the associations of 
the first months of infantile life are entirely primary, subjective and 
unconscious, and that therefore its early associations, being subjec- 
tive, non-conscious and undifferentiated, tend always toward the 


7It is needful to consider the infant’s many months of intrauterine life, 
during which it leads an entirely parasitic existence, enjoying tranquil resi- 
dence amid ideally equable surroundings. It is needful to consider the many 
months subsequent to its passage through the birth canal, spent in an environ- 
ment as ideal and as equable as adult ingenuity can devise. See Ferenczi’s 
Entwicklungsstufen des Wirklichkeitssinnes, Internat. Zeitschrift fiir Aerz- 
liche Psychoanalyse, 1 Jahrgang, 1913, Heft 2, Marz. 

8S. Freud, Formulierungen ueber die zwei Prinzipien des psychischen 
Geschehens, Jahrbuch fiir psychoanalyt. u. psychopathol. Forschungen, III. 
Trigant Burrow, Conscious and Unconscious Mentation from the Psycho- 
analytic Viewpoint, Psychological Bulletin, Vol. IX, No. 4. 
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closer consolidation of the mother with itself, that is to say, they 
tend to the indissoluble welding together of the infantile ego and 
the mother-image. Thus is strengthened from day to day the men- 
tal union—the psychic amalgamation between the mother and in- 
fant which establishes for him an organic bond in respect to feeling 
or consciousness subsequent to birth that is correlative with the or- 
ganic correspondence prior to their separation at birth. It is this 
subjective continuity—this organic mental bond which I call the 
principle of primary identification. 

Now among the experiences which come to the infant before its 
differentiation, by far the chief, it will be agreed, is the act of 
suckling. In the union of the offspring with the mother through 
contact of the lingual and labial mucosa with the erectile nipple, 
we have a reaction which both from the implications of analogy as 
well as from the trend of psychoanalytic experience may be most 
fittingly correlated with what we know later as the sexual impulse.® 

Now, as has been said, during the period of suckling, the infant 
consciousness is in the primary, undifferentiated phase, and its ex- 
periences are therefore primary and subjective, that is to say, they 
are experiences belonging to the early phase of primary identifica- 


® To the great credit of Freud’s scientific acumen, he early realized that 
the process of suckling pertains to the impulse of union, of correspondence, 
of conjugation, and with a clear insight into biological analogy he fearlessly 
allied the suckling instinct with the instinct of sexuality. Freud’s followers, 
led by their own psychoanalytic experiences, concur very fully in this posi- 
tion. The disparity of opinion that has lately arisen in respect to this funda- 
mental theoretical position of Freud, is due in part, it seems to me, to a 
confusion of premises. For in debating between the nutritional or the sexual 
interpretation of the suckling instinct, it is necessary, before deciding the 
issue, that’ we discriminate between the remoter end of evolution on the one 
hand and the immediate dynamic aim on the other, i. e., between the purpose 
of nature and the purpose of the individual. While nature’s directive aim in 
the act of suckling is undoubtedly nutritive, just as nature’s directive aim in 
the act of copulation is reproductive, yet the primary incitement in the im- 
pulse of suckling, even though it mediates the nourishment of the indi- 
vidual, is directly no more for the purpose of nutrition than the impulse 
of copulation, even though it mediates the fertilization of the ovum, is 
directly for the purpose of reproduction. In both instances the dynamic pur- 
pose or incitement of the individual is the immediate sensuous satisfaction. 
This being true, we are forced to recognize the teleological independence of 
these two factors—to distinguish between the immediate, individual impulse, 
and the broader purpose of evolution which the individual impulse subserves. 
Thus, speaking figuratively, nature invests the act of suckling with a quality 
akin to the sexual to insure the nutrition and growth of the individual, pre- 
cisely as it endows the act of copulation with a sexual character to insure the 
propagation and continuance of the species. 
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tion with the mother. If, then, the act of suckling is analogous to 
the sexual impulse, the child’s first experience of a sexual nature 
must be a subjective one, that is to say, it must be a sexual ex- 
perience that takes place while the infant is still in the primary 
phase of homogeneousness and unity with the mother.’® 

We maintain, therefore, that though the act of suckling bears a 
sexual analogy and though it is an act involving the mother, yet 
because of the infant’s subjectivity—its identification with the 
mother in this act pertaining to the sexual instinct—the mother 
cannot properly be called, at least in the beginning, the sexual object. 
For, as has been said, the infant consciousness, having in the be- 
ginning not yet attained the stage of outer adaptation, has no ob- 
ject in the accepted sense. He has as yet formed no associations 
such as may be said to constitute in any true sense the recognition 
of outer, objective reality, and hence he cannot yet be said to have 
any mental object in the sense in which he comes later to experience 
objects of consciousness. It is only later, through the gradually in- 
creasing demand for adaptation, that the infant begins to objecti- 
vate. When he does so, naturally being identified with the mother, 
he objectivates as the mother. His subjective consciousness being 
united to the mother, the child’s first object of concern is the self- 
same as that of the mother. Now the very special love-object of 
the mother is the child himself—the child’s own body. That is to 
say, the child’s primary ego or consciousness being united to and 
one with the mother, regards along with the mother, its own body as 
the love-object. With the process of weaning, the infant is thrown 
more and more upon himself. Being left more and more to the 
contemplation of his own body, it becomes the constant and in- 
sistent object of interest—his hands and feet, his navel, his aliment- 
ary and genito-urinary organs and the functions pertaining thereto. 

This is in my opinion the explanation of auto-erotism, my posi- 
tion being that auto-erotism is the psychological correlate of mater- 
erotism or of primary identification with the mother. Now auto- 
erotism or the love of one’s own body is the love of that sex to 
which one’s own body belongs and this, in the psychological inter- 
pretation, is precisely homosexuality. 

We see then in the principle of primary identification the es- 
sential biological unity of the three above-mentioned components— 
the mother-complex, narcissism and homosexuality—and how these 


10 The bearing of this conception upon the theoretical interpretation of 
certain type-differences occurring in the neuroses, will form the topic of a 
later paper. 
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apparently distinct elements are really but different phases or as- 
pects of this single, basic principle. As I shall try to show, this 
primary, genetic principle offers us, as it seems to me, a distinct 
advantage over the dynamic process just outlined, in rendering a 
basic conception of homosexuality that enables us to refer the phe- 
nomena of homosexuality in general to a single, psychological law. 
The mechanistic explanation, as we shall see, does not fully measure 
to this requirement. 

For when we come to examine the prevailing dynamic interpre- 
tation which accounts for homosexuality in the male on the assump- 
tion that homosexuality is due to a repugnance to the mother, the 
argument being, according to Sadger, that “with the repression 
of the love for the mother, there occurs a repression of love for all 
womankind,” we at once come into difficulty. For as soon as we 
apply this mechanism to the explanation of homosexuality in the 
female, straightway the theory involves us in contradiction. For 
in the female a repugnance to the mother should, according to this 
mechanism, impel her toward the male as love-object, which mani- 
festly would not be homosexuality but heterosexuality, indeed the 
more emphasized heterosexuality. 

Again, when we examine the more indirect mechanism which 
explains homosexuality on the basis of an intermediate narcissism, 
we are in no whit better case. For here, too, it is explained, you 
remember, that the narcissism is a result of the individual’s repul- 
sion from the mother—that for the purpose of defense against 
woman as love-object the individual identifies himself with the 
mother in order to love himself as she does." 

This explanation works well enough as long as we confine its 
application to the male homosexual, but, as before, as soon as we 
put it to the test in respect to the female homosexual, we are em- 
broiled in dilemma. For if the female attempts to rid herself of 
the mother through this mechanism, her plan is again immediately 
foiled, for being herself a woman she is afforded no escape from 
womankind through recourse to this dodge. And so it is seen that 
the mechanisms of homosexuality thus far described, while pos- 
sessing a special application in special cases, fail to meet the test of 
universal applicability. These mechanisms are only partial ex- 
pedients. They lack the basic solidity of a primary and inherent 
principle. 

11 Brill, The Conception of Homosexuality, Jour. of Amer. Med. Assoc., 
August 2, 1913. 
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Indeed it seems to me that the inadequacy of these mechanisms 
to serve as a general explanation of the psychology of homosexuality 
has been tacitly admitted by us. For psychoanalysis has hitherto 
failed to apply these mechanisms to the female, confining its ob- 
servations entirely to the male homosexual. In illustrating these 
mechanisms, reference is made almost exclusively to the male, the 
detailed discussion of cases being limited to the male homosexual. 
So that to judge from the discussion of illustrative material the 
non-psychoanalytic reader might well suppose that homosexuality 
was a maladjustment that is limited entirely to the male sex. 
Whereas, we know that homosexual trends are as prominent in the 
female as in the male neurotic. Besides, observation teaches us that 
in schools and other institutions in which sex seclusion is the aim, a 
sentimental interest for one another develops no less frequently 
among the inmates of establishments for girls than in similar in- 
stitutions for boys. Rather the contrary, for the psychosexual in- 
version that is presented in the so-called “cases” or “crushes” 
occurring among girls, though a subtler manifestation of homo- 
sexuality, probably far exceeds, in point of frequency, the grosser 
homosexual practises sometimes occurring among boys living under 
like conditions of restriction. 

Of course we have explained the homosexuality of the female 
on the assumption of a recoil from the father analogous to that 
which takes place in the male with respect to the mother. So that 
the corresponding mechanism, having in view the repression of the 
father-ideal, would thus consist of an identification of the female 
child with the father in order to replace him with her own person 
as the sexual object. This interpretation seems to me, from a bio- 
logical point of view, untenable. Certainly my own analyses have 
thus far revealed no such mechanism as the universal account of the 
homosexual complex in the female neurotic. Besides, there is 
ample a priori ground for rejecting such a mechanism as a sufficient 
causative factor. For we must admit that the intimate organic 
relationship between the mother and the female infant is no less 
strong nor less significant than the relationship between the mother 
and the male infant. Why then should we disregard this organic 
attachment in the case of the female infant? On the other hand, 
the social relationship of the father is too remote and too little 
biological, or, from the standpoint of consciousness, too little organic, 
to constitute a factor correspondingly as potent as the mother factor. 

That the father plays an important and often a leading réle in 
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the unconscious mechanisms elaborated by the neurotic patient, 
whether male or female, appears obvious enough of course upon 
analysis, but my position is that the role of the father as well as of 
the mother—in this dynamic stage of pathological defense-adjust- 
ments, the basis of which is repression—is a secondary role and 
that, while explaining the action and construction of the actual 
neurosis, it leaves out of account the native biological factor of a 
primary consciousness from which, as a sort of matrix, is de- 
veloped the entire mental life of the normal as well as of the neurotic 
individual. It might be said that in having given the place of 
primary importance to the reaction-mechanisms, we began, as it 
were, with the anatomy rather than with the embryology of the 
mental life. 

We claim then that the theory of the mechanism of repression 
through replacement is adequate to account for homosexuality in the 
male only, and is therefore lacking as a basic explanation.of homo- 
sexuality in general. 

It must now be asked: Does the principle of primary identifica- 
tion meet this demand? Does the genetic theory here advanced 
afford an explanation of homosexuality such as proves equally satis- 
factory when applied to the homosexuality of the female as well as 
of the male? 

With the principle of primary identification, we set out, as just 
said, with the postulate of an organic unity and identity of the 
infant consciousness with the mother. Now it is clear that if the 
original, subjective relationship of the infant in respect to the mother 
leads to its first objectivating, so to speak, from the standpoint of 
the mother, 7. e., as the mother with whom it is identified, and 
consequently leads to the infants’s early regarding its own body as 
the mother regards it, 7. e., as the chief love-object, then the result 
psychologically is in no respect different whether the child be male 
or female, for in either case since it loves itself, it loves the sex to 
which it belongs, and loving thus its own sex, it is homosexual. 

Now we contend that if the principle of primary identification 
affords us an explanation of the phenomenon of homosexuality that 
is basic, uniform and universally applicable, it offers us a basic and 
universal explanation of the neuroses themselves. 

For if our thesis is true, it follows that unconscious homo- 
sexuality is but an extension into adult life of the individual’s orig- 
inal identification, and that the neurosis is therefore nothing else 
than a heightened subjectivity. It is an accentuation and a fixation 
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of the original, subjective mode, in virtue of which the individual 
remains in an attitude of identification with respect to the mother, 
which leads to his objectivation of himself. Hence the statement 
which we set down in the beginning of this paper as a matter of 
observation, we may now return to as the principle upon which the 
entire interpretation of the neuroses rests, namely, that “negative 
or latent homosexuality is synonymous with a neurosis.”’?? 

According then to our interpretation, neurotic homosexuality 
presents an exclusively mental situation, and it seems to us, if our 
view is correct, that it is incumbent upon the psychoanalyst to define 
his position more clearly than he has as yet done in respect to the 
psychological interpretation of the homosexual complex. 

According to the original, tentative theory of Freud, the infant 
possesses a disposition to homosexuality as well as to heterosexuality, 
and this psychic ambisexuality represents the mental concomitant 
of the anatomical hermaphroditism presented in the rudimentary sex 
organs and their analogues. 

Whatever validity this theory of concomitance may possess in 
the sphere of positive or actual homosexuality, investigation has 
more and more tended to weaken this theory of concomitance be- 
tween psychic and structural sex ambivalence in the sphere of un- 
conscious homosexuality, until it now appears that we have laid an 
altogether unwarranted stress upon anatomical sexual conformation 
in the study of this important psycho-sexual variant. Indeed, from 
the study of neurotic patients and the analysis of the homosexual 
complex as presented by them in a repressed and symbolic guise, I 
have come to feel that we shall only attain to a true conception of 
homosexuality when we have wholly repudiated a physical sub- 
stratum in the literal, anatomical sense, and boldly adopt a radically 
mental point of view in the interpretation of this anomaly. Fol- 


12 Hence the infantilism which we know to be associated with homo- 
sexuality. This explains why it is that homosexuals, both actual and re- 
pressed, are so generally youthful in appearance. This youthfulness must 
often have excited the surprise of psychoanalysts. It is a circumstance, too, 
that is often remarked by the patient himself—that notwithstanding the inten- 
sity and duration of his sufferings, so often a question of years—he is still, 
strange to say, far younger looking for his years than his contemporaries. 
In his paper, Die Psychoanalyse eines Autoerotikers, Sadger says: “ Noch 
jetzt, mit 27 Jahren, besitzt er bloss aiisserst wenig Schnurrbart und nur ein 
klein bisschen mehr, doch nur immer sehr wenig Backenbart und sieht ueber- 
haupt bedeutend jiinger aus, als er wirklich ist,” Jahrbuch fiir psycho- 
analytische und psychopathologische Forschungen, Band V, Halfte II, p. 487. 
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lowing this conception, I have come to disregard entirely the question 
of the sex of the individual from an anatomical point of view and 
to study the patient per se in respect to his greater subjectivity as 
opposed to his facility of external adaptation; in other words, to 
study the individual upon the basis of this principle of primary 
identification, quite apart from his physical differentiation into male 
or female. 

With this conceptual background as a basis, we maintain, first, 
that the individual, whether male or female, in whom there exists 
a heightened subjectivity, 7. ¢., in whom the primary identification 
with the mother is strongly accentuated, the individual in whom the 
unconscious or the primary psychic system tends to persist beyond 
the average in strength and duration, is, on this account, strongly 
infantile, affective, introverted,'* i. e., he is the neurotic, actual or 
potential; second, that such a strongly subjective or autosexual 
individual, if a male, since he is in love with his own body, i. e., with 
the body of the male—tends to develop in a mentally feminine way; 
and if a female, being in love with her own person—. e¢., with the 
person of a female, tends to develop in a mentally masculine way. 

It seems to us therefore, that, following these lines, we are forced 
to recognize a psychology of sex that is quite distinct from its biol- 
ogy. There exists, of course, in man as in other sexually differ- 
entiated animals, a biological sex attraction between the male and 
the female of the same species. This attraction we recognize as 
organic or instinctive. But in man there also enters a psychological 
factor in the choice of object. Now this factor we call love. 

If we examine the sentiment between individuals which we 
know as love, we shall find that, in its essence, it consists of an 
identification with the love-olject. It is the seeing oneself in 
another—the recognition in another of that which one would him- 
self be. We say that man and wife are “made one.” Their 
“union” means oneness. This factor of identification is well shown 
in the acceptability of lovers toward each other even in respect to 
those manifestations which are ordinarily only acceptable in them- 
selves—for example the bodily odors, physical imperfections. Con- 
sider the tolerance of lovers to drink after one another, while to 
drink after any one else would be distasteful. Indeed in this very 
connection is not the principle of identification celebrated by the 


13 Hence the temperamental, intuitive, imaginative quality of neurotics. 
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folk unconscious in the established symbol of the “loving-cup” ?** 
Besides, the very usage of our language sustains this interpretation. 
When we wish to express the especial attraction we recognize in 
the psychosexual affinity, we say “in love with.”*® To love then is 
not merely to appreciate, to esteem, but it is to find personified in 
an individual an unconsciously cherished image preéxisting in one’s 
self, to identify one’s self with, or as we say, to realize one’s ideal. 
It is because of the unconscious character of this ideal to which 
the love-object must conform that the selection of object is entirely 
independent of conscious volition, love being an unconscious 
process.*® 

Now normally the individual may identify himself with that 
love-object toward which he is sexually adapted—organically, in- 
stinctively adapted, 7. e., the opposite sex—the sex unlike his own. 
_ That is to say, normally the organic sex attraction meets with a 
capacity of identification, finds in the personality a degree of sub- 
jectivity such as permits of a complete and natural psychosexual 
union with an individual of the sex opposite to his own, but in the 
neurotic the primary identification is so intense—his subjectivity so 
persistent and overmastering, that he tends unconsciously to identify 
himself with an individual who is more like himself, who better 
personifies himself, who is of a sex like his own, that is to say, he 
is unconsciously homosexual. 

It seems to me that upon this hypothesis we are enabled to ex- 
plain much that is fundamental to neurotic processes—much that 
has long been obscure and perplexing in the psychology of this 
disorder. In the first place, as we said, the correspondence, the 
unfailing correlation between repressed homosexuality and a neu- 
rosis. Further we may understand the universal concurrence of 
the mother-complex and repressed homosexuality and the propor- 


14 Browning’s lines are happily illustrative of this psychological identifi- 
cation characteristic of the sentiment of love: 


“T would I could adopt your will, 
See with your eyes, and set my heart 
Beating by yours, and drink my fill 
At your soul’s springs,—your part my part 
In life, for good and ill.” 


15 We say also enamored of. The German expression is verlicbt in; the 
Spanish, estar enamorado de; the Italian, esser inamorato di; the French 
en étre amoureux. 

16 Consider the habitual expression “madly in love,” and the proverbial 
obstinacy of “love” to the dictates of reason and prudence. 


‘ 
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tionate strength of these two factors in relation to one another and 
to autoerotism, as they are represented in a neurosis.*7 Here is 
explained also the infantilism which we know to be inseparable 
from homosexuality. Indeed the genetic interpretation of homo- 
sexuality here advanced so far correlates and explains the various 
phenomena occurring in connection with it as would make necessary 
a separate discussion were we to attempt adequately to treat it. 

But here it has been my purpose merely to urge the abrogation 
of the more mechanical, static, physico-biological theory of homo- 
sexuality, to modify somewhat the subsequent dynamic mechanisms 
by which thus far it has been explained and to invite in its stead 
a consideration of the more genetic and psycho-biological interpre- 
tation of this manifestation. Both from biological analogy as well 
as from the inductions derived from psychoanalytic experience we 
are led to believe that in the formulation of the principle of primary 
identification—that is, the principle of monopsychism obtaining be- 
tween maternal and infant organism, we are at the biological source 
of the phenomena of repressed homosexuality as well as of the 
neurosis itself. 

We return to the text with which we set out: “ Negative or latent 
homosexuality enters so universally into the repression that under- 
lies neurotic disorders as to be practically synonymous with a neu- 
rosis.” It is hoped that in view of the foregoing discussion we may 
have brought to this statement a somewhat clearer and fuller under- 
standing of its import, and that because of the altered aspect in 
which we have ventured to present the genesis of homosexuality 
and its relation to the problem of introverted mental states, others 
may be stimulated to undertake the further investigation of this 
very difficult and important problem with perhaps a renewed 
impetus. 

17 Perhaps nowhere is this relationship more strikingly observed than in 
analyses of patients representing the anxiety and cyclothymic types of reac- 
tion. The evidence from actual psychoanalytic data that is specifically most 
convincing is the frequent convergence in the patient’s dreams of the mother- 
image and the homosexual object. 
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To gain some understanding of why this thought became obses- 
sive, that is to say, why all the affects belonging to the tuberculosis 
complex were transferred to it, we need only to represent to our- 
selves what must have been the state of Stella’s mind at that time. 
The theme of tuberculosis was one that for a long time she had not 
faced squarely. As soon as she began to realize, in her girlhood, 
that tuberculosis would diminish her value in the eyes of men, she 
not only denied to others that she had had the disease but refused to 
admit even to herself that she had ever had it. Thus, she disputed 
the significance of repeated hemorrhages, loss of weight, cough, and 
similar symptoms, and, although all the doctors who ever examined 
her at the times she showed symptoms had made the same diagnosis 
of tuberculosis, she always told herself that as the result of preju- 
dice or some other influence they were mistaken, basing this con- 
tention on the fact that she had never had a positive sputum, and 
that for the greater part of her life she had maintained fairly good 
health though working in an unfavorable climate and under un- 
favorable conditions. 

But for Stella to maintain a conscious belief that she was not and 
had never been tubercular would mean simply that she repressed 
and refused to admit to her consciousness various perceptions that 
would inevitably lead to the formation of a directly opposite opinion. 
In other words, even supposing that she could believe consciously 
that she never had had the disease, yet unconsciously she entertained 
an entirely different conviction. Thus, though at the time of her 
affair with Max she knew in a way that she was having a relapse, 
she would not admit to herself that such was the case. 

The concern consequent upon her unwilling and unadmitted 
knowledge of her condition was temporarily diminished by her visit 
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to the Mahoshef, for, with a faith like that which a drowning man 
has in a straw, she had hoped that he would be able to do away with 
her malady. But in a mind so shrewdly materialistic as Stella’s any 
belief in him and his powers was of necessity short lived. The ab- 
surdity of Rose’s story of menstrual blood as a love potion was 


enough to swing her back to her normal position of incredulity. 
Thus as her transitory faith in the Mahoshef gave way she was 
plunged into a state of despondency in which she was on the point 
of admitting not only that she really was sick but that perhaps she 
might always be so. But Rose’s remark, which caused her to think, 
“TI am going to die of Kishef (in the same way as is Max),” sup- 
plied at the critical moment a euphemistic phrase with which to make 
the admission. To say, “I am going to die of Kishef,” since Kishef 
was a thing she really neither really believed in nor feared, was less 
painful than the bald, cold statement “I have tuberculosis, and it is 
of that I must eventually die.” 

But no matter how delicately expressed, a thought having such 
a meaning, and coming as it did at the moment when a forlorn hope 
had just been destroyed, was inevitably accompanied by intense and 
disagreeable emotions. The thought “I am going to die of the 
fortune teller’s Kishef” appeared in Stella’s consciousness as some- 
thing unmotivated, strange, and foreign to the rest of her thoughts— 
in short, as an obsession—because it was there construed literally, 
rather than in the figurative sense in which her unconscious employed 
it. The reason for this misconstruction and misunderstanding was, 
as I have tried to show, her reluctance to realize and admit a 
painful fact. 

The emotional accompaniments which made this obsession so 
compelling did not all have origin in the way just described. As we 
shall see, once the obsession started, the affects belonging to other 
painful thoughts were transferred to it, and at the same time rein- 
forcement was received from certain wishes which however mani- 
fested themselves in the shape of fear. 

One displacement came about as follows: Since, as has already 
been said, Rose had never even seen Max and could have had no 
reason for supposing him tubercular, her remark, “He will be weak 
and sickly all the rest of his life,” etc., might well have startled 
Stella by its uncanny accuracy. Naturally she thought something 
like this: “ What a coincidence! It is almost as if that she-devil 
Rose were reading my mind.” But, since Stella’s thinking was 
habitually done in a mixture of Yiddish and English, the place of 
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the phrase “that she-devil” was taken in her mind by another 
phrase, viz., ‘that Machseveh,” Machseveh being a feminine 
form of what would in English correspond to “rascal” or devil.” 
But it so happens that the word “ Machseveh” is not only used 
to denote a rascally person but signifies also a witch—in short, 
“ Machseveh,” a witch, is the feminine of “ Mahoshef,’ a magician 
or wizard. Furthermore, the powers which a Mahoshef and Mach- 
seveh are reputed to possess include not only those of making love 
matches and curing diseases but also that of reading minds—telep- 
athy is thus a variety of Kishef—so Stella’s reflection “ Rose is 
guessing my thoughts” naturally took the form “That Machseveh 
(that she-devil, Rose) is doing Kishef to me,” a phrase which, but 
for the mere difference of masculine and feminine word forms, 1s 
identical with the wording of her obsession. It is easy to understand, 
then, how affects arising from disagreeable thoughts with which 
Rose was connected, especially such thoughts as could be figura- 
tively expressed in terms of Kishef, could become displaced in 
Stella’s consciousness via “ Machseveh” to “‘ Mahoshef ” and thus 
merge with the already existing fear of the fortune teller. Such 
a substitution of the fortune teller for Rose was further facilitated 


by the fact already pointed out that Stella suspected that Rose had 
made a confidant of him; that is, she could say, “ Whatever Rose 
knows, lie knows. To tell Rose a thing is the same as telling it to 
the Mahoshef.”?° 


16 There can be introduced here the explanation of Stella’s anger upon 
discovering that Rose and the Mahoshef were already acquainted at the 
time of their first visit to him. We have already seen that Stella suspected 
at the time of this visit that Rose had told him of her tuberculosis. This 
suspicion was strengthened when he said to her, “I can do everything!” 
and when he attempted to sell her medicine, for she wondered if this did 
not mean he was hinting that he knew of her lung trouble and that he would 
try to help her if she cared to be frank with him. The discovery some days 
later that Rose had known the Mahoshef before they went to him changed 
what had been in the first place only a vague suspicion into a practical con- 
viction that Rose had betrayed her. For the fact that Rose had seen fit to 
conceal this acquaintance indicated a certain duplicity on her part, while the 
existence of the acquaintance, implying as it did that Rose had confided in 
the man and had some secret understanding with him, made it seem highly 
probable that she had told him all she knew about Stella. Thus, it is to be 
seen that the reason Stella became angry at Rose when she discovered the 
old acquaintance between her and the Mahoshef was that this discovery, to 
Stella’s mind, represented quite positive evidence that Rose had betrayed 
her. She was angry at Rose’s seeming untrustworthiness, for she felt that if 
that young lady could so readily betray the great secret to the Mahoshef she 
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The thoughts from which affective displacement came about by 
this route arose as follows. Not only did Rose divine the facts 
with Kishef-like accuracy in her prediction concernig the health of 
Max, but also, it seemed to Stella, in another connection. It will be 
remembered that early in the analysis we learned that Stella wished 
that if Max turned out to be a helpless invalid after she married 
him his life would then be short. Because of these wishes she 
could regard herself, as far as her thoughts were concerned, as a 
murderess. It was also pointed out that in connection with Ida’s 
death Stella did regard herself as a murderess not only in thought 
but also in fact, for she believed that she had killed Ida with an 
evil wish. Stella could think of herself as, potentially, a murderess 
for still another reason, for she was not sure that she would not 
adopt some means of hastening Max’s departure more material than 
mere wishes if after she married him he became incapacitated and 
lingered on a hopeless invalid unable to support her. Indeed, the 
fact that she had something of this sort in mind explains her ex- 
clamation “I can’t bear to have a man’s days shortened for my 
pleasure! I can’t have him lose his life on my account!’?7 But 
it is clear that though Stella had a certain basis for saying to her- 
self, “I am a murderess,” it was an admission that she would have 
been very reluctant to make; and, consequently, her mind would 
automatically take advantage of any mechanism representing an 
escape from a thought so painful. Such a means of escape was 
provided in this way. When Rose had said of Max, “If he has 
Kishef done to him he can’t live to be over fifty,” Stella of course 
thought, “ Whenever Max dies, no matter of what cause, Rose will 
think that it was Kishef that killed him; and, since I am the one who 


might just as readily betray it to almost anyone else, and where such a 
betrayal would be much more serious. Another element was the fact that 
Stella felt no small resentment toward Rose because the latter had appar- 
ently refused to be convinced that Stella was not a consumptive. Stella’s 
wish to convince Rose of the soundness of her health was at bottom a 
wish to convince herself. Her resentment at Rose’s apparent skepticism thus 
corresponds to that familiar phenomenon known as the projection of a 
reproach. 

It must be added, however, that Stella’s anger at Rose was not quite as 
real as it seemed. That is to say, it served as an over-compunction for a fecl- 
ing of a different sort—a matter which will be more clear when we take up 
the wish element in the obsession. 

17 After she married Barney and it became evident that his health was 
failing she often had impulses to choke him or poison him and was by no 
means always sure that she would not act upon them. 
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caused the Kishef to be done, Rose will look upon me as a murder- 
ess.” And, as we have just shown, Rose, in Stella’s opinion, would 
be right in thinking her a murderess. Here again Rose, though 
through wrong premises, would reach a correct conclusion in a way 
so remarkable that it could be thought of as mind reading or 
“Kishef.” Of this figurative way of expressing the disagreeable 
fact that Rose’s estimate of her would be in a way true, Stella’s 
mind took instant advantage. Hence, instead of saying to herself, 
“Rose will be right if she thinks I am a murderess,”’ or, in other 
words, instead of putting the psychic accent on the last part of the 
above sentence, where it belonged, her mind accented the first part, 
the idea “ Rose guesses my thoughts rightly,” which as she thought 
in Yiddish would have the form, “ That Machseveh is doing Kishef 
to me” (Die Machseveh tut mir Kishef); and this thought, con- 
strued literally by her consciousness, and further distorted by the 
condensation whereby the masculine “ Mahoshef ” was merged with 
the feminine “ Machseveh,” bore with it all the affects of displeasure 
and self-reproach originating from the unwilling knowledge of her 
murderous tendencies. 

But still another group of ideas came to be represented in Stella’s 
consciousness by her fear of the Mahoshef. Not only in the two 
connections just spoken of but in still another Rose had seemed to 
divine what Stella was thinking; for as has already been said, 
Stella thought that Rose guessed that she was worrying about 
tuberculosis. She felt sure that when they discussed the matter of 
hemorrhages Rose, though pretending to be impressed by her pro- 
testations, was really not at all convinced that Stella had never had 
the disease. And Rose’s warning “If you worry so about Max, 
T. B. will come back on you” had made Stella wonder if Rose did 
not suspect that this had already occurred and that it was a return 
of the T. B. more than any thoughts about Max that was the real 
source of her worry. So, too, when they went to the Mahoshef 
Stella thought it not improbable that if Rose told him anything 
about her history she had added, “and very likely she is not feel- 
ing any too strong now, which may be the reason she seems so 
worried.”?® 


18Tt is perhaps true that Stella’s grounds for thinking that Rose had 
divined and perhaps disclosed to others that her tuberculosis had recurred 
were not particularly good ones. As a matter of fact, for Stella to fear that 
another had guessed her secret—a secret, be it remembered, which she hardly 
admitted to herself—did not require sound logical grounds. It is well known 
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At any rate, for Rose to guess that Stella was having a relapse— 
for in fact Stella was fat and looked perfectly well—was remark- 
able enough to be expressed in terms of mind reading or divina- 
tion. Hence, whatever affects belonged to the idea “That I have 
tuberculosis is known to others” could be displaced in Stella’s con- 
sciousness to the idea “ The Mahoshef is doing magic to me.” 

This point, that magic meant among other things to have knowl- 
edge of the secret of her tuberculosis, has been emphasized because 
upon it depended some of the minor fears from which Stella had 
suffered. Since for her to think a person was doing magic to her 
could be a substitute for the thought that that person knew of her 
tuberculosis, one can understand why she had fears of friends of 
the Mahoshef, of people who stared at her on the street, and of the 
doctor who hypnotized her at the Broadway Clinic. All of these 
persons she had reason to think knew or might know that she was 
a consumptive. She feared friends of the Mahoshef, and under 
this guise friends of Rose also, because she thought Rose and the 
Mahoshef were untrustworthy persons and might betray her secret 
to their acquaintances. She feared the doctor at the Broadway 
Clinic because her old tuberculosis history was there on file, and he 
might have seen it or have learned of her story from some of the 
men in the department for tuberculosis. (This particular physician 
served also as a substitute for several physicians, at this clinic and 





that a guilty person fears in a characteristically illogical way that his guilt is 
suspected by others, even by those who cannot possibly know anything about 
it. In the same way it often happens that a person thinks that another sus- 
pects him of something that he consciously believes he is not guilty of but 
of which he is actually guilty, though unconsciously. One of my patients, 
for example, who developed a neurosis shortly after he became engaged, 
told me he believed a friend of his suspected that he became ill only as a 
means of backing out of his engagement; and, as it turned out eventually, a 
wish to withdraw from the engagement actually was one of the chief de- 
terminants of his illness. But at the time he became ill this wish was a 
totally unconscious one. Phenomena of this sort are well-known under the 
term, “the projection of a reproach,” and that the existence of this mech- 
anism is well recognized is evidenced by such familiar phrases as: “A 
guilty conscience needs no accuser.” “The wicked flee when no man pur- 
sueth.” To some extent, then, Stella’s thought that Rose and the Mahoshef 
knew she had tuberculosis depended upon a projection of the repressed 
thought “J know I have it.” This thought, “I know I have tuberculosis,” 
then, contributed to the obsession through two mechanisms: first, identifica- 
tion with Max; second, that of projection. In addition, as we shall learn 
shortly, there was a wish element in the case that made Stella exaggerate 
any real likelihood of her tuberculosis becoming known to others. 
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elsewhere, who might know of her lung trouble.) The reason that 
she feared that people who stared at her on the street were doing 
magic to her was this. Anyone is apt to think when he sees another 
person staring at him, “Is that some one who knows me but whom 
I do not recall?” but Stella would add to such a thought, “Is that 
some one who knows me from having seen me in a sanitarium or 
T. B. clinic, and so is aware that I am a consumptive?” a thought 
which, because of her resistances, reached her consciousness as a 
fear of divination or of magic. 

But there remains still another determinant of Stella’s obsession 
to be considered. We have seen that, according to the wording of 
the young lady’s obsession, the source of all her troubles was the 
Mahoshef. It was he and his influence which, it seemed to her, 
menaced her mental integrity and after her marriage threatened to 
bring about a divorce from her husband. The rdle which the 
Mahoshef played in her obsession was, then, quite analogous to 
that occupied by the arch persecutor in the delusions of a paranoiac. 
But we have come to believe that in paranoia and allied conditions 
the person hated and feared as the arch persecutor either is, or 
represents, some one whom the patient, usually without realizing it, 
actually loves. It is not unreasonable to conclude, then, that a simi- 
lar state of affairs must have existed in this case. But, since there 
is no reason to think that Stella loved the Mahoshef, it would seem 
that he must have stood as a representative of some one whom she 
really did love.*® The power which to Stella seemed to emanate 
from the Mahoshef we may suppose, then, was really her love for 
this person whom the Mahoshef represented. Thus, as we might 
naturally expect, magic or Kishef was a symbol for love, for in the 
figures of ordinary speech love is spoken of as a magical power, a 
form of enchantment, the lover is said to be bewitched by his mis- 
tress, and she to have cast a spell over him, etc. “The Mahoshef 
is doing magic to me” means then, among other things, “I am in 
love with him,’ i. e¢., with some person whom the Mahoshef 
represents. a 

But who was the person loved by Stella and represented in the 
obsession by the Mahoshef? There seems to be little room for 
doubt on this point. All the evidence indicates that Stella’s father 


19 This line of reasoning has brought us to a conclusion almost identical 
with that reached when before beginning the analysis we were considering 
the question of love at first sight, namely, that Stella must have been in love 
with some person, then unknown to us, and that presumably this love was 
an important factor in the development of the neurosis. 
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was the person in question. As has already been said, she was in 
love with him in the fullest sense of the word. She wished to remain 
with him, to assume the place occupied by her mother, and to be 
sexually gratified by him. These wishes were opposed and to some 
extent obscured by others of an ethical order which impelled her to 
marry and leave home. But the conflict of these forces, reinforced 
by the conflicts arising out of the tuberculosis problem, eventually 
resulted in a sort of pseudo-marriage—a marriage with a consump- 
tive. That is to say, her love for her father led her to contemplate 
and eventually to take a step which must lead to infinite trouble, 
anxiety, and unhappiness. It is evident, then, that if all of Stella’s 
troubles could be attributed to the influence of any one person, that 
person was not the Mahoshef, but her father. From the standpoint 
of harm done he was the real Mahoshef. He, and not the fortune 
teller, was the one who “ bossed” her thoughts, had “ power” over 
her, and was “driving her crazy,” or as we can better express it, 
to do “crazy” things. “The Mahoshef is doing magic to me and I 
am going to die—or go crazy” is then a substitution for the thought 
“T am in love with my father, and this love is leading me to do 
insane things that will lead to my destruction.” 

In addition to the factors just mentioned there were still others 
which had some influence in causing Stella to identify the Mahoshef 
with her father. The fact that the two men were of about the same 
age and appearance, and that they were both obviously old-fashioned 
and superstitious, without doubt had some significance. Further- 
more, both were in some degree deserving of the term Mahoshef in 
its colloquial significance of rascal. But a more important factor was 
this. It will be remembered that Stella’s visit to the Mahoshef was 
really a substitute for going to a doctor. Now, the idea of visiting 
a physician had for Stella a peculiar significance. As a little girl of 
nine or thereabouts she and other little girls had been wont to amuse 
themselves by “playing doctor.” They examined one another, pre- 
tended to deliver each other of babies, administered enemas, etc. 
But the most interesting form of “treatment” which took place in 
these games consisted in the masturbation of the “patient” by the 
pretended medical man. Thus, the idea of going to a doctor for 
examination and treatment was always associated in Stella’s mind 
with some thought of sexual gratification by means of masturbation. 
For the same reason a doctor, or more especially a person who, 
though not actually a medical man asumed the role of one, as did 
the Mahoshef, could stand as a dispenser of masturbatic gratifica- 
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tion, and, consequently, of her father, who had afforded her pleas- 
ures of that sort.2° The starting point of the identification seems 
to have been the moment when during her first visit to him the 
Mahoshef took Stella’s hand and so held it that his thumb was 
interlocked with her’s in a peculiar way, of which she says, “It 
made me think of sexual intercourse.” 

Up to this point the ideas which determined Stella’s obsession 
have been considered purely as painful ones and practically nothing 
has been said about wishes having anything to do with it. We are 
taught, however, that the wish element is invariably present in any 
neurosis and, as will shortly appear, this case was no exception to the 
general rule. 

Stella was of a very passionate nature and had possessed almost 
from her girlhood an intense longing for sexual intercourse. But 
though at times she had been sorely tempted to do otherwise she had 
resolutely deferred any fulfillment of this wish, partly on account 
of moral considerations, but more largely, as she was well aware, 
because she expected to marry eventually and felt that it would be 
highly inadvisable for her to be lacking in the physical evidences of 
virginity when that event should take place. But she could expect 
to marry only if she preserved good health—or at least the appear- 
ance of it—and succeeded in keeping her tubercular history more or 
less secret. If it were evident that she was a consumptive or if 
her history became widely known, then the chances of her making 
a satisfactory marriage would be reduced to a practical zero, and 
consequently the consideration which had been most potent in with- 
holding her from gratifying her desire for intercourse would no 
longer exist. And she felt—or feared—that if there were no prac- 
tical advantage in keeping her hymen intact, then mere ethical con- 
siderations alone would be insufficient to prevent her from yielding 
to the temptation to have sexual intercourse.24 Furthermore, she 
had often said to herself that a girl who through such a stroke of 


20 This same idea of playing doctor obviously had to do with the assault 
obsession. Her repeated visits to physicians at that time signified among 
other things a wish to have restored the masturbatic visits of her father, 
which had terminated just before this obsession began. She wanted to be 
“examined” or “treated” in the earlier sense of the words, but her father, 
the “doctor” she really wanted, she would not go to for the purpose directly. 

21 That the temptation was a real one is indicated by the fact that she 
had a great many dreams which upon analysis proved to be prostitution fan- 
tasies. The financial as well as the sexual element played an important 
role here. 
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ill fortune as having tuberculosis was deprived of an opportunity 
to secure the advantages of marriage was on the whole morally 
justified in compensating herself for such a hard fate by taking ad- 
vantage of any opportunity for enjoyment that was presented to her, 
whether sanctioned by convention or not. It is to be seen, then, that 
for Stella to say to herself, “ You are never going to be well, and 
there are so many people who do know, or through Rose, the 
Mahoshef and others, will know of your trouble that you will have 
no chance of marrying a desirable man” was practically the equiva- 
lent of saying, “‘ There is no longer any particular reason, moral or 
otherwise, why you should not have sexual intercourse if you want 
it.” The fear of the Mahoshef then both from the point of view 
of its face value—since it represented her as being “bossed” by 
someone else or about to be deprived of her reason and, consequently, 
as not responsible for her acts—and in view of its inner meaning— 
“TI am going to die of Kishef in the same sense as is Max, my tuber- 
culosis is divined by so many that my chances of marriage are 
spoiled ”"—zwas a wish-fulfillment in the sense that it represented 
various excuses for doing as she pleased, particularly in matters 
of sex. 

It must not be thought from this that Stella ever ceased to want 
to be well or to have other people think her so. She wanted these 
things very much and the thought that she might not get them was 
indeed painful. And she was on the whole willing to lead a moral 
and virtuous life as long as she could think it probable that in the 
end she would be rewarded by securing the sort of husband that 
would suit her. At the same time, the more the probability of her 
getting this reward was decreased the greater was the tendency for 
her libido to revert to former interests within the family, and to 
fantasies of prostitution. That portion of her libido that was di- 
rected progressively toward the goal of a suitable marriage impelled 
her to repress or belittle any indications that she was not or could 
not be physically well, while the portion directed regressively towards 
her father or towards immediate and financially profitable gratifica- 
tion had just the opposite effect, and impelled her to exaggerate the 
obstacles in the way of matrimony. Thus when circumstances were 
such that she had definite reasons for saying, “ There isn’t much use 
in my being good, for the chances of my getting a suitable husband 
are small” there was always an impulse to think “I have no chance 
of getting a good husband, there is mo use in my being good—hence 
I no longer have to control myself,” thoughts which of course were 
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apt to come to her consciousness in a more or less distorted form. 
The various obstacles to marriage represented in her obsession were 
painful in so far as she desired a suitable marriage and the eventual 
sexual outlet it would represent, but pleasing in so far as she desired 
an excuse for returning to her father and for gaining a sexual outlet 
immediately. 

One reason that she sought to make a temporary marriage instead 
of gratifying herself without any formality was in part because she 
was not sure that she would not eventually recover and have a 
chance to make a satisfactory marriage. A temporary marriage 
allowed her to mark time until she could know more definitely 
whether she was going to recover fully or not. If she should re- 
gain her health she could then decide either to remain with her 
husband or else seek to make a permanent marriage elsewhere, while 
on the other hand, if she found herself getting worse it would then 
be time enough to return to her father or indulge with other men 
who took her fancy. In the meantime she could get what sexual 
gratification her husband might be able to give her, though she did 
not expect that it would be very much. 

This meager expectation was realized, for coitus with Barney 
rarely gave her pleasure, though it was her resistances just as much 
as any weakness on his part that was responsible for this. That is 
to say she would not allow herself to love him or to enjoy herself 
with him. To love him meant to be in a state where she would want 
to be faithful, unselfish, and devoted, but the prospect of being 
faithful, unselfish, and devoted to a penniless consumptive, especially 
when she herself was one, was so uninviting that her mind auto- 
matically resisted whatever tendency she had to make the transfer 
of libido that would result in her wishing to do these things. Thus, 
though she was bound legally she was not bound emotionally. Her 
attitude on the whole was one of waiting for the time to arrive when 
either she would be well—when she would want to get rid of Barney 
and make a better marriage—or when she would know positively 
that she was not going to recover, at which time she would think 
about promiscuous gratification. 

We can now understand why she was afraid that if the Mahoshef 
was making her insane Barney could divorce her. This fear can be 
translated as follows: “If it is true that like Max I will always be a 
consumptive, and consequently cannot look forward to a satisfactory 
marriage even if I am moral, I will cease to be a responsible person— 
in short I will lose control of myself and do things which will give 
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Barney ful! grounds for a divorce.” That the sort of “ Kishef” 
her father exerted upon her was also an element in this fear need 
hardly be said. The ideas represented by her obsession (namely: 
that she was incurably tubercular and that too many people knew of 
her condition for her to have a chance to make a suitable marriage), 
all of which amounted to the thought that there was no particular 
use in her being moral, and also the thought that she was in love 
with her father, corresponded to the main sources of her resistances 
against Barney. Her love for her father gave a motive for not 
loving her husband and the fact that her own health was poor she 
used as an excuse for not making the best of things after he became 
an invalid.*? 


(h) The Significance of the Return of the Kishef Obsession, and 
Further Details of Interpretation 


When, shortly after the Kishef obsession first appeared, Stella 
of her own accord went to the Broadway Clinic for treatment, her 
action was altogether similar to that of her making repeated visits to 
doctors at the time of the assault obsession. In both instances she 
felt that there was something wrong with her lungs and that she 
should be examined. But in the one case she directed the examina- 


tion to her genitals and in the other to her mind, carefully avoiding 
the critical region of the thorax. But though when she went to the 
Broadway Clinic she entered the wrong department yet she was in 
the right clinic for a lung examination to be made. For this was the 
clinic at which she had been examined, and from which she was sent 


22 The fear of insanity and divorce had a further determinant than the 
one just mentioned. When the obsession first developed she feared that as 
a result of the fortune teller’s magic she would die. When she first met 
Barney he happened to speak one day of Harry Thaw and stated (incorrectly, 
but Stella did not know this) that Mrs. Thaw divorced her husband, when 
after the murder he was declared insane. It was then that Stella feared 
that through Kishef she too would become insane, and that when she married 
her husband could divorce her on that ground. This fear obviously corre- 
sponds to an identification with Thaw—or in other words, with a murderer, 
who, however, was excused by the law. The reason for this identification was 
that she thought that if she got well and Barney did not, she would wish him 
dead or perhaps kill him, while if she didn’t get well and had no chance to 
make a better marriage her love would then revert to her father and she 
would wish her mother dead. (If she had a satisfactory husband she would 
not have been jealous of her mother nor had the fears to which, at the be- 
ginning of the analysis, we referred as manifestations of a desire to replace 
her mother.) 
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to a sanitarium when she suffered from tuberculosis as a child. 
Her old history was still on file there, and some of the doctors who 
attended her in that early period were still connected with the clinic. 
She did get into the tuberculosis clinic eventually and received treat- 
ment there up to the time when, after Max went out of her life, she 
became well enough to again work in the store. 

The return of her obsession in the spring coincided with a re- 
newal of conditions practically identical with those under which it 
first made its appearance. Barney came into Stella’s life about the 
time Max went out of it, but naturally it was some little while before 
she began to think of him seriously as a possible husband. But at 
the time she met Barney she was being courted by another man, 
Lehmann. We have already said that as time went on Stella became 
secretly engaged to Barney. But as I eventually learned, Stella, as 
if to make assurance doubly sure in respect to getting a husband 
when she wanted one, became at the same time secretly engaged to 
Lehmann. She remained engaged to these two men until, shortly 
after her obsession returned, she suddenly married Barney at the 
City Hall. Not until after this event did she inform Lehmann that 
she was not to be his. As has been said much earlier, I was con- 
vinced that Stella would have greatly preferred Lehmann to Barney. 
I did not understand why she married Barney until the following 
information came to light. Lehmann went South in the fall of 1910 
and expected to return in January. Later he wrote Stella that he 
had been delayed by business matters and his return was postponed 
indefinitely. For a time, however, he kept up an active correspond- 
ence with her, but then suddenly his letters ceased. Almost simul- 
taneously, his sister who had made it a point to call upon Stella every 
week suddenly ceased her visits. As Stella learned eventually the 
reason for this was that Lehmann and his sister had both been taken 
seriously ill, but this she did not know until after she married Barney. 
In other words, she of course thought that the sudden cessation of 
Lehmann’s letters and his sister’s visits had only one cause—namely 
that someone had told the Lehmann family that she was a con- 
sumptive. Her sudden decision to marry Barney was in part a 
reaction to the reflection that Lehmann was out of her reach. 

But a more potent reason for this sudden marriage was the fact 
that the symptoms of active tuberculosis which had subsided in 
December were again returning. In fact she gave up her work 
again and went back to the Broadway Clinic where she was under 
treatment up to within six weeks of her marriage. Her decision to 
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marry Barney was then in some degree a result of the reflection that 
he was a last resort. She felt if she did not take him she might 
never get another chance to marry, for it she got much worse she 
would have to go to a sanitarium, and with that she thought her 
morality would come to an end. 

The return of her obsession just before St. Patrick’s Day was 
a reaction to the conditions just described. When the girl in the 
store said of the Saint, “ He was the one who drove the snakes out 
of Ireland” Stella thought something of this sort, “‘ That is a likely 
story! If I could believe that (viz.: that one man could rid a 
country of snakes) I could believe the impossible.” But the im- 
possible seemed to her, about that time, to be a complete recovery 
from tuberculosis. She was sufficiently discouraged by the return 
of her pulmonary symptoms to be on the point of saying, “ There 
is no use deceiving myself any longer—lI’ll never be really well.” 
Hence the impossible story of St. Patrick and the snakes could con- 
nect with her tuberculosis complex. Her thought was something 
like this, ‘‘ Yes, if St. Patrick could drive the snakes out of Ireland 
(a thing which I believe impossible) then the Mahoshef could do 
magic to me—that is, could cure my tuberculosis, which also I be- 
lieve to be impossible.” Thus the return of the obsession cor- 
responded to an ironical comment on the hopelessness of her disease, 
or in other words, to the same sort of thought, occurring under 
similar discouraging circumstances as that with which the obsession 
started in the first instance. And just as the idea “ My tuberculosis 
is known” was one of the important determinants at the time the 
obsession first appeared, so it was now; in this case it referred 
primarily to the events which had led her to believe that the Leh- 
manns had learned of her malady. 

In the light of our knowledge of the motives which led Stella 
to marry Barney and of the circumstances under which the marriage 
took place, we are able to understand a number of the minor features 
of the case the meaning of which has heretofore not been apparent. 
At her first visit to me, Stella expressed the fear that the Mahoshef 
was making her insane and that consequently she ought not to 
marry for by doing so she would inevitably bring trouble and un- 
happiness upon her husband. ‘As was pointed out, her belief that 
she ought not to marry could not be regarded as merely a logical 
deduction from her obsessive fear of the Mahoshef, but must have 
depended on other considerations which adequately justified it. We 
now know what these considerations were. She married knowing 
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that six weeks earlier when she last visited the Broadway Clinic 
signs of tuberculosis were present in her lungs, she believed Barney 
was also a consumptive, she was not in love with him, and she did 
not intend that their marriage should be a permanent one. In short, 
she had the best of reasons for feeling she ought not to marry, and 
that trouble and unhappiness must inevitably result if she did. Her 
fear of the Mahoshef might therefore from one point of view be 
regarded as an explanation of these feelings which she had accepted 
because it was less painful to her than the true one. 

Her desire to have Dr. Dana and me assure her that her fears 
were groundless and that there was no reason why she should not 
marry amounted to a wish to shift to some one else the responsi- 
bility of her doing something she felt to be wrong. But under the 
circumstances it is easy to understand why any assurances she 
received gave her no permanent satisfaction and failed to do away 
with her feeling of guilt. 

It was her perfectly justified sense of guilt which caused her 
to make against Barney and his sister the reproaches to which refer- 
ence was made early in the analysis, and which we have concluded 
could be turned against herself. She accused Barney of having 
married her only to have her work for him, because one of the 
chief reasons she had married him was to have him work for her 
—she wanted some one to support her in order that she might 
have an oportunity to recover her physical health without going 
to a sanitarium. But as she had not intended to remain bound 
to Barney after that end was attained, or in the event of his lung 
trouble depriving him of the ability to support her, she brought 
against him the reproach that if she became ill (insane) he would 
instantly get rid of her and marry Ada. Her bitter resentment at 
being required to work after she married him—which was par- 
ticularly venomous upon that occasion when she had to go out in a 
snow storm—was peculiarly significant in view of the fact that one 
of her chief reasons for marrying was her wish to be relieved of 
the menace to her health involved in having to work and the ex- 
posure to inclement weather which this had necessitated. 

She reproached Barney’s sister with having been a false friend 
because she herself had been false. If she had been a true friend 
to the girl, she would not have married her brother under circum- 
stances that could mean nothing else than ultimate disaster. In 
truth, she had “roped in” Barney, and it was because the accusa- 
tion to that effect which Barney’s sister Esther made was, in sub- 
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stance, true, that Stella so deeply resented it. In the same way, 
another of Esther’s statements, “She was a sick girl when you 
married her” enraged Stella because of its essential correctness. 
The fact that Stella must have been sure that at the time of her 
wedding her tuberculosis was still active—she could hardly believe 
that in the six weeks that elapsed between her last visit to the Broad- 
way Clinic and the day of her wedding she could have made an 
absolutely perfect recovery—accounts for her having concealed from 
me the fact of her civil marriage to Barney which took place at the 
City Hall. That is, the reflection that she could not have been well 
when she married made her overcautious, and, as the probability 
that she still had pulmonary signs at the time of her marriage varied 
inversely as the length of time that elapsed between her last exami- 
nation at the Broadway Clinic and the day of her marriage, she was 
anxious to represent this time to be as long as possible and so she 
concealed from me the fact of her first wedding ceremony. 


CONCLUSION. 


‘After Stella had confessed to me that she had had tuberculosis, 
some six or eight weeks were spent in working out and discussing 
with her the various explanations that have been here set forth. 


Her fear of the Mahoshef and of Kishef then disappeared entirely 
and has never returned since. A minor obsessive idea relating to 
morality, which she had had throughout the greater part of the time 
she was coming to me, still persisted, so that even though she had 
improved remarkably she was not entirely well. (This minor ob- 
session has not been mentioned in this paper.) 

At this point the analysis was interrupted and I have done no 
work of any consequence on the case since. As soon as Stella told 
me that she had had tuberculosis I of course sent her to be examined 
by an expert internist. He reported that though it was evident she 
had once had active tuberculosis the process appeared to be entirely 
healed and there was nothing to be feared at the time. Eight weeks 
later she had some bloody expectoration, and upon examining her 
again he reported that she did have a few signs. But she began 
to lose weight, so as soon as possible I sent her to the country, 
where in a comparatively short time she gained thirty pounds. Her 
mental condition remained exactly the same as it had been when she 
left. When she returned from the country, her husband soon joined 
her and they departed for a place where they thought they could 
make a living and at the same time be benefited by a more favorable 
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climate. Soon after reaching this new home, however, Barney 
began to drink heavily—this he had never done before. His health 
showed the effects of the dissipation immediately and he died in about 
a year. Stella kept her physical health and on the whole has been 
very well mentally. She writes me that occasionally she has fears 
“about morality” but that they are neither constant nor very 
distressing. 

Lest the reproach be made against me that in the beginning 
I neglected the physical aspect of this case, I wish to state that I 
made a careful examination of Stella’s heart and lungs when she 
first came to me, but found nothing pathological. She was distinctly 
fat all through the period I knew her, and there was nothing in 
her appearance or—save a slight anemia—in her blood examination 
_ to suggest that she was tubercular. The anemia was nomore marked 
and in no way differed from that often found in women with severe 
neuroses. I may add that she was examined by a number of other 
neurologists about the time she came to me and that they too failed 
to find anything in her lungs. But in view of what she eventually 
told me of her physical symptoms during this period, and of the 
findings of the physician in the tuberculosis department of the 
Broadway Clinic, I think it highly probable that she did have signs 
at the time I first examined her, but that they were so obscure that it 
would have required someone more skilled in making pulmonary 
examinations than is the average neurologist to detect them. 

I am surprised not that the patient failed to become entirely 
well after the analytic work, but, on the contrary, that she im- 
proved so much. Though she gained quite a comprehensive under- 
standing of why she was sick, the analysis stopped before the resist- 
ances were sufficiently overcome for her to set about making the 
adjustments in her life that should follow upon a complete under- 
standing of the mechanism of the illness. It is, I think, now quite 
generally understood that psychoanalysis cures not so much through 
its leading patients to know in detail why they are sick, but through 
the changes and readjustments in their lives which they are enabled 
to make in the light of this knowledge. Beyond the fact that Stella 
eventually told Barney of her tubercular history she made no defi- 
nite attempts at readjustment or toward improving her life with him. 

The history of Stella’s tuberculosis is of course the set of facts 
which in the introduction I referred to as having been established by 
external evidence. On reading over what I have written, it appears 
to me that in my desire to make the confirmable facts conspicuous 
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I have made them seem unduly important—or rather, that their 
conspicuousness has overshadowed and obscured the importance of 
the wish element, and particularly the sexual wish element in the 
case. Despite the fact that the problem of tuberculosis, as such, 
was very important to Stella, nevertheless it alone would have never 
given rise to an obsession. It was from her unsatisfied desire for 
sexual gratification that the real driving force of her obsessions was 
derived. Both obsessions tended to fulfil this wish by representing 
that the consideration which made for chastity had ceased to 
obtain. In the one case she feared—wished—that through no fault 
of hers she had lost her chastity, a state of affairs which appealed to 
her because she could feel that by sexual indulgence she had nothing 
further to lose. In the other case, she felt that she was “ bossed” 
by an evil person, that her mind was leaving her, and that, conse- 
quently, she would not be to blame for whatever acts, sexual or 
otherwise, she chose to perform. 

By way of emphasizing these facts it may be well for me to in- 
clude here a piece of information which, among many others, I had 
intended for the sake of brevity to leave out. At the time of the 
assault obsession Stella, though apparently in an extremity of fear 
that her hymen had been ruptured, made repeated attempts to rup- 
ture it with her finger, and was deterred from accomplishing her 
purpose only by the pain that these efforts involved. She continued 
these attempts until, after having visited the woman physician who 
has been spoken of, she finally obtained a certificate to the effect 
that her hymen had been ruptured by vaginal examination—i. e., in 
a perfectly legitimate way. Such seemingly paradoxical behavior 
on Stella’s part can be understood only if we remember that her 
fear that she had been robbed of her chastity was really a wish for 
such to be the case. Clearly enough, what she really wanted to get 
rid of was not her hymen but that ethical part of her personality 
which withheld her from sexual gratification. But since her ethical 
self was not done away with, neither fears, certificates nor any other 
of her justification mechanisms ever resulted in her doing what she 
wished to do. 
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It is impossible, of course, in the necessarily circumscribed limits 
of such a paper as this to deal at all adequately with the ethnography 
of the African, although an acquaintance with certain fundamentals 
of the subject must be assumed in order to understand later general- 
izations. It might be well first briefly to review the concepts im- 
plied by the term Negro. In using the word in the title of this 
paper I mean of course the Negro as seen in the United States, the 
individual of whom it has been said that his father was a slave and 
his grandfather a cannibal. 

It seems necessary first to identify him in some measure with 
the native African and I have always found a difficulty here in the 
current conception that the present-day African has reached levels 
only slightly inferior to the white race. This theory is held most 
extensively in regions where the Negro is infrequent and by persons 
having to do only occasionally with individuals of this race and then 
only with selected specimens. It will not be found accepted among 
the intelligent inhabitants of the so-called “black belt” precisely 
because they are able to observe large aggregations of the race. The 
Negro, studied judiciously by those who are competent, appears to 
be at a much lower cultural level than the Caucasian. It is true 
that with his talent for mimicry, recalling to us in some measure our 
jungle cousins, he is able to present a remarkably exact, albeit super- 
ficial representation of the white man. But no one who has asso- 
ciated with Negroes is willing to believe that this resemblance ex- 
tends much below the surface. It would be strange indeed if a race 
as low in the social scale as the Negro is in his native land could 
inherit by a half-century of juxtaposition all those group ideals 
which were only acquired by the Caucasian in several thousand years 
of evolution with all the advantages of climate in his favor. 

Leaving out of the question the anthropometric tests which cor- 
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respond closely to those of the native African, we find a number of 
qualities indicative of the relationship. The precocity of the chil- 
dren, the early onset of puberty, the failure to grasp subjective ideas, 
the strong sexual and herd instincts with the few inhibitions, the 
simple dream life, the easy reversion to savagery when deprived of 
the restraining influence of the whites (as in Haiti and Liberia), 
the tendency to seek expression in such rhythmic means as music 
and dancing, the low resistance to such toxins as syphilis and alcohol, 
the sway of superstition, all these and many other things betray the 
savage heart beneath the civilized exterior. Because he wears a 
Palm Beach suit instead of a string of cowries, carries a gold-headed 
cane instead of a spear, uses the telephone instead of beating the 
drum from hill to hill and for the jungle path has substituted the 
pay-as-you-enter street-car his psychology is no less that of the 
African. 

F. Manetta (1) who has made a considerable study of the Negro 
in America says that the “negro children are sharp, intelligent and 
full of vivacity, but on approaching the adult period a gradual 
change sets in. The intellect seems to become clouded, animation 
gives place to a sort of lethargy, briskness yields to indolence.” We 
must necessarily suppose, he says, that “the development of the 
Negro and the white proceed on different lines. While with the 
latter the volume of the brain grows with the expansion of the brain- 
pan, in the former the growth of the brain is on the contrary arrested 
by the premature closing of the cranial sutures and lateral pressure 
of the frontal bones; the arrest and even deterioration in mental 
development is no doubt very largely due to the fact that after 
puberty sexual matters take the first place in the Negro’s life and 
thoughts.” 

The term Negro strictly used applies only to the inhabitants of a 
zone south of the Sahara and north of an ill-defined line from the 
Gulf of Biafra to the mouth of the Tana. Three other races have 
intermingled to some extent with the Negro, the Libyans in the 
western Sudan and the Hamitic races and Arabs in the east. I 
am not going to discuss here the physical characteristics of the race 
which are sufficiently well known. 

In the days of the colonial slave trade its African center was 
the region about the mouths of the rivers Calabar and Bonny, prob- 
ably on account of the favorable harborage there. This center, it 
will be seen on consulting the map, is directly in the Negro belt and 
drawn from the territory described above as being the habitat of the 
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Negro. More slaves are said to have been taken from that part of 
the coast, popularly known as the slave coast, than from all of 
the rest of Africa. It is true that expeditions were sent out far into 
the interior, chiefly into central Sudan, also inhabited by the Negro 
race. 

In endeavoring then to find a phylogenetic origin for the symp- 
toms shown in the psychoses of the American Negro it would seem 
that we must look to the racial characteristics, religion, laws, cus- 
toms, etc., of the true Negro, especially as he is seen in the region 
about the west coast. As might be expected, a vast quantity of 
material has been written about the nations of Africa. <A large part 
of it may be classified as travellers’ tales; the accounts of explorers 
who write page after page describing how many yards of cloth and 
how many thousand beads they took along, how they felt when they 
first set foot in the trackless jungle, how they suffered from black- 
water fever, etc. Naturally the books written from this viewpoint 
are of little or no value in endeavoring to obtain an insight into the 
life of the African. I recall one Englishman who recounts how he 
and his party climbed a hill to visit a medicine man reputed to be a 
great magician. “But,” he naively remarks, “there was nothing 
much to repay us for our trouble, a few skulls, some feathers, some 
red paint, some dried skins and other junk, so we all came down 
again.” Had he but known it he stood in the presence of the sum- 
mation of African theology, medicine, and statecraft and a day or 
two spent with the witch-doctor would probably have given him a 
keener insight into native customs than a half year’s travel. 

Next in value to the productions of these self-satisfied travellers 
who fill diaries with what they had for dinner and how far off the 
lion was when they hit him in the eye are the attempts at recording 
of native customs, beliefs and superstitions with more or less sapient 
observations thereon. The great faults of many of these works 
are, first, the extreme brevity of the time devoted to compiling them, 
second, the deductions based on reasoning by analogy, often a million 
miles off, and third, the implicit reliance placed in the stories of the 
natives. Many of these credulous historians remind one of the 
comic Englishman formerly met with in literature, who travelied 
through America writing down in his notebook the most preposter- 
ous persiflage of the native as the solemn truth. It seems to be the 
unanimous opinion of those who have lived with the native African 
for many years that their statements, especially their statements to 
comparative strangers and most especially about their sacred things, 
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cannot be believed. They are in the first place fond of ridicule and 
like to deceive for the sheer fun of laughing about it afterwards, 
in the second they are naturally evasive, fearing some undue advan- 
tage will be taken if they are frank, and in the third place they 
have a supreme distrust of the white man, as well as a fear of their 
own gods and priests, and do not believe it to be judicious to give 
out much information about the latter to the former. When we add 
to these difficulties the lack of familiarity with each other’s language 
and the readiness of many observers to jump at any explanation 
which fits in with their preconceived ideas, it is not surprising that 
sO many errors creep in. 

In striking contrast to the above two types of books are a few 
volumes I have run across written by men who have spent their 
lives among the Africans and studied their languages, customs, re- 
ligious beliefs and laws carefully. Some of these books stop at a 
microscopic portrayal of detail with little or no effort to explain 
things. Among these may be mentioned, “ The Essential Kafir,” 
by Dudley Kidd (2), and “The Land of Fetish,” by the Rev. 
Robt. H. Nassau (3), even if the latter does leave himself open in 
several places by solemnly asserting that some of the performances 
of the African medicine men can only be explained by their having 
sold their souls to the devil, so that the missionary in Africa has to 
fight the old scratch himself. (He does not use exactly those 
words. ) 

Absolutely the most valuable books I have been able to find are 
those by Col. A. B. Ellis (4, 5, 6) on the natives of the Gold and 
Slave Coasts. These three books contain the best description of the 
religion of the native African together with the most illuminating 
account of its evolution that I have ever read. His accounts of 
social ceremonies, laws and customs, language, etc., are all excellent. 
In the following pages, especially in my remarks on religion among 
the Negroes, I must necessarily draw so freely on Col. Ellis that I 
wish to preface my remarks by acknowledging once for all my in- 
debtedness. In many places I use almost his exact words. 

Before discussing in detail African theology, however, it will 
be well perhaps to take the time here to correct an impression which 
seems very generally held and which is based on a misconception of 
fetich or fetich-worship. The idea currently held is that the poly- 
theism of the African is vast and indiscriminate; he is supposed to 
worship without sense of critique a host of animate and inanimate 
objects in his environment. These deities, it is believed, are in- 
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vested with supernatural power in an arbitrary manner and as arbi- 
trarily overthrown according to the caprice of the individual. It 
is really pathetic to note in many books on Africa the constant use 
of the word fetich. A tree or a path is avoided, it is “ fetich,” 
pebbles and leaves are dropped on a small mound, it is “ fetich,” 
skulls are kept in a small hut back of the house, they are “ fetich,” 
the Negro carries a small wooden image suspended about his neck, 
that is certainly “fetich.” As a matter of fact the deities of the 
Negro have been strictly determined for him as we shall see later, 
partly by logic quite complete in its way and partly by the machina- 
tions of the priests. Nothing could be farther from the truth than 
that he deifies objects without reason. The unfortunate term 
“ fetich” had its origin in a misconception by Portuguese sailors of 
the exact nature of ornaments, charms, etc., which the African 
carried. These sailors believed that the natives actually worshipped 
these trinkets and gave them consequently the name “ feitico,” 
meaning a charm or amulet; this term has been corrupted into 
“fetich.” The only real instance of fetichism among the Africans, 
using the term in its true sense, is the custom among the Moham- 
medanized natives of wearing amulets of leather in which a verse 
from the Koran has been sewn. These are supposed to be talismans. 
But the word “ fetich” has come to be very broadly used to mean 
either “sacred ” or “forbidden.” It seems that the original mean- 
ing of the word was “ made” or “artificial” (cf. “ fetys” of Chau- 
cer). On the Liberian coast the equivalent term is “gree-gree” or 
“ gris-gris,” on the Niger delta it is “ju-ju,” in the Gabun country, 
“mondah” and among the Fang tribes “ biaf.” 

The Africans have very definite and distinct notions of indi- 
vidualities existing other than the material one. These conceptions 
as in most uncivilized people seeem to have had their origin in 
dreams. The process is well described by Herbert Spencer: 
“ Hunger and repletion, both very common with the primitive man, 
excite dreams of great vividness. Now, after a bootless chase and 
a long fast, he lies exhausted ; and while slumbering, goes through a 
successful hunt, kills, skins, and cooks his prey; and suddenly 
awakens when about to take his first morsel. To suppose him say- 
ing to himself, it was all a dream, is to suppose him already in 
possession of that hypothesis which we see he cannot have. He 
takes the facts as they occur. With perfect distinctness he recalls 
the things he saw and the action he performed; and he accepts un- 
doubtingly the evidence of memory. True, he all at once finds him- 
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self lying still. He does not understand how the change took place ; 
but, as we have lately seen, the surrounding world familiarizes him 
with unaccountable appearances and disappearances, and why should 
not this be one? If, at another time, lying gorged with food, the 
disturbance of his circulation produces nightmare; if, trying to 
escape and being unable, he fancies himself in the clutches of a 
bear, and wakes with a shriek, why should he conclude that the 
shriek was not caused by actual danger? Though his squaw is 
there to tell him there is no bear, yet she heard his shriek and like 
him has not the remotest notion that a mere subjective state can 
produce such an effect, has, indeed, no terms in which to frame such 
a notion. 

“This interpretation of a dream as an actual experience is con- 
firmed by narration of it in imperfect language. His language does 
not enable him to say ‘I dreamt that I saw’ instead of ‘I saw,’ 
hence each relates his dreams as though they were realities ; and thus 
strengthens in every other his belief that his own dreams are 
realities. 

“What then is the resulting notion? The sleeper has been vis- 
ibly at rest. On awakening he recalls various occurrences, and re- 
peats them to the others. He thinks he has been elsewhere; wit- 
nesses say he has not; and their testimony is verified by suddenly 
finding himself where he was when he went to sleep. The simple 
course is that of believing both that he remained and that he has 
been away—that he has two individualities, one of which leaves the 
other and then comes back. He too has a double existence, like 
many other things. 

“From all quarters there come proofs that this is the conception 
actually formed of dreams by savages—a conception which con- 
tinues to be held after considerable advances in civilization have 
been made.” 

This spirit, which leaves man during his sleep, and also may 
leave him at other times, as when he sneezes, is variously denomi- 
nated by different tribes. Among the Tshi-speaking tribes of the 
Gold Coast, it is known as the “kra.” This word “kra,” although 
rendered into English as “soul,” by no means corresponds to the 
Caucasian idea of the soul. The kra for example does not con- 
tinue the man’s existence in another world after death, but becomes 
a “sisa” or homeless kra and hovers around in a nebulous sort of 
a way waiting to be born again and become the kra of someone else. 
At the death of a man the sisa can remain in the house with the 
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corpse it lately tenanted as a kra and can come among the living and 
cause sickness. Should the sisa find no opportunity of becoming a 
kra again it must go to the land of “insisa,” which is a sort of 
No-Man’s Land, to live, although it may return therefrom and do 
harm, even entering savage animals for that purpose. 

The man himself at death is supposed to become a “ srahman” 
or ghost man and usually proceeds at once to Srahmanadzi or Dead- 
Man’s Land. There he lives forever, pursuing the same vocation 
which he pursued in life. 

The above, of course, is only rudimentary. There are many tra- 
ditions about Srahmanadzi, often conflicting, and other tribes have 
different conceptions of the life after death. Some tribes, for in- 
stance, believe that as long as a man’s name is known upon earth, 
so long does he live in Dead-Man’s Land, but when he has been en- 
tirely forgotten by the living he fades away. Hence the ceremonies 
intended to perpetuate the memory of the dead which amount finally 
to ancestor worship. 

The Ga-speaking peoples believe that they have two indwelling 
spirits, each of which is alluded to as a “kla”; one of these is good 
and one bad and they give advice according to their nature. Among 
the Ewe-speaking peoples the indwelling spirit is called “ Luwo”; 
after death it becomes a “noli” or “spirit without a home” and 
may behave variously. It may prowl about trying to obtain en- 
trance to a living body, the attendant struggles being shown in epi- 
leptic convulsions. Likewise apoplexy, hysteria, delirium and mania 
are caused by some such struggle. Sometimes the noli enters the 
body of an iguana, sometimes it becomes a tutelary deity. 

In studying the theology of the African, three things appeared 
to me to be equally present in all tribes, however diverse their gods, 
and equally striking. The first of these was polytheism, the second 
was the essential malignity of the gods, and the third was the large 
amount of imposture. These three characteristics will be brought 
out as we consider their religion more in detail. 

It seems necessary to have a fairly good idea of African theology, 
for it is at the bottom of nearly all the laws, customs, and modes 
of thought to which it may be necessary to allude later on. Unlike 
more civilized races, religion with the African is not a matter out- 
side his daily life, but is interwoven in the texture of his actions so 
inextricably that there is little that he does without some religious 
significance. He is surrounded on all sides by gods, the best of 
whom are indifferent and the worst cruel; on exemption from their 
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wrath depends his success in life, even life itself. Many of the 
customs which seem at first glance to be blood-thirsty and barbarous 
are in reality as much a part of his religion as prayers with the 
Caucasian ; there is no sin for him (that is no sin in the eyes of their 
gods) except neglect of his deities ; they care not what he steals or 
whom he murders as long as they are not neglected. 

The origin of these gods appears to be somewhat as follows: 
Primitive man, finding his plans continually frustrated by natural 
causes, his wishes unfulfilled and himself overtaken by misery or 
misfortune, spiritualized nature, and in imagination peopled the earth 
with malignant beings, whose pleasure it was to thwart and destroy 
him. Originally all these spirits were probably malignant, but later 
on this conception was modified (probably by the priests) to the 
extent that, if properly propitiated, they might be beneficent. 
Should a man be drowned, be crushed by a falling tree in the forest 
or be killed by lightning, such an occurrence would not be con- 
sidered an accident; and a man who met his death in one of these 
modes would be believed to have perished through the deliberate 
act of a malignant being, and such, to us, accidental deaths, prove 
to the uncivilized man both the existence and the malignancy of 
these beings. A man is drowned. Who has killed him? So-and- 
so, a local spirit of the sea or river, has dragged him down. 

So much for violent and sudden deaths; but the same belief is 
held with regard to deaths that are really due to disease or old age. 
These are likewise attributed to the actions of the invisible powers 
directly, or witchcraft, that is to say, to the indirect action of the 
same powers; for it is from them that wizards and witches obtain 
assistance and mysterious knowledge. Savages are necessarily ig- 
norant both of anatomy and physiology, and casting about for a 
cause to which to attribute death from disease, they refer it to a 
malignant being. 

Nassau tells of post-mortem examinations he saw of supposed 
wizards. In one case pulmonary tuberculosis was found with ex- 
tensive cavitation; it was believed that the man’s own familiar had 
eaten him. The opening of the aorta in another case was pointed 
out as the mouth of the spirit which had destroyed the dead man 
and in a woman the fimbriz of the Fallopian tubes were accepted 
as being the feelers, so to speak, of the witch who had eaten her. 

When man has arrived at the belief that his fate is entirely de- 
pendent upon the goodwill of mysterious, malicious beings, he nat- 
urally strives to attain their goodwill. To do this, he pays them 
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homage and flatters them. Then occurs the thought of making 
sacrifices. He deprives himself of something, usually food, and 
sacrifices it to a god who is thus doubly gratified, namely, by the 
offering itself; and also, since he is essentially malignant, by the 
privation suffered by the sacrificer. Then persons are either set 
apart for the service of the gods, to watch over the offerings and 
the particular spot ordinarily inhabited by each god, or some men, 
more fortunate or more cunning than their neighbors, acquire a 
local celebrity by their success in predicting or interpreting the 
wishes and intentions of the gods. Thus arrives a priesthood, and 
the interest of this class soon becomes irrevocably bound up with 
the maintenance of the cult. These priests and priestesses naturally 
neglect no opportunities of impressing the laity with their influence 
with the gods. They refer to them casually in conversation and 
let fall little hints about their attributes. Besides being the indwell- 
ing spirits of, and having their favorite habitats in remarkable nat- 
ural objects such as rapid rivers, precipitous rocks, silk-cotton trees, 
etc., most of these gods are represented by images into which the 
god may and frequently does enter, to receive homage and sacri- 
fices, hear appeals and perform all the usual divine functions. 
Besides these, the above deities may create, through the priests, 
certain lesser deities, usually one for each family or company which 
separates from the main tribe. These occupy certain objects, often 
of the most commonplace description, a wooden figure, a stone, or 
a covered calabash. Unlike the gods from whom they have their 
origin each of the lesser gods is restricted to the immediate vicinity 
of his first habitat. Usually he is stationed in some conspicuous 
place, an open space in the middle of town or the center of a 
broad street. A shade tree is planted for the god and a fence of 
palm sticks encloses the sacred spot. These latter branch out and 
afford shade. These are the so-called fetich trees which are found 
in every town and village along the Gold Coast and which many, if 
not most observers have supposed to be reverenced or worshipped 
themselves. Sometimes there is found in the enclosure surround- 
ing the tree which is planted for the deity, or in the hut in which the 
images, stools, and other paraphernalia of the local deity are kept, 
a snake. No particular species or variety is selected for this pur- 
pose, but usually it is a venomous one. It has sometimes been 
inferred from this circumstance that ophiolatry exists, but this does 
not seem to be the case. Natives kill snakes without any compunc- 
tion in other localities, but those which have taken up their abode 
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in the enclosure of the deities are supposed to be to some extent 
under the protection of the god and it would be irreverent to molest 
them. It is also believed that the god may at times enter the body 
of the snake. The priests moreover claim that should a woman 
attempt to enter the sacred enclosure while menstruating (at which 
time she is considered unclean) the snake would drive her away. 

Besides the above deities, there is a kind of god which is re- 
sponsible for many erroneous ideas about the African theology. 
This is a sort of personal god or “suhman.” It is obtained by 
going to one of the haunts of Sarabonum, a local god of great 
malignancy, and obtaining a piece of wood, a stone, or some red 
earth into which a spirit is supposed to enter. These tutelary deities 
give prosperity and immunity from ill, but more especially the pos- 
sessor of one is able to injure an enemy by means of its aid, even 
to cause his death. Few natives, however, possess these gods, 
partly because they are so afraid of them and partly because they 
would be shunned by the rest of the natives if it were found out 
that they had one. To produce the death of an enemy by a suhman, 
three short sticks are bound together, the enemy’s name is pro- 
nounced three times and the sticks are laid on the suhman. 

The history of a god or group of gods may be traced fairly ac- 
curately in an ascending and descending curve. The genesis is 
first of all fear, next the personification of fear, next worship of 
the deity thus created. With this stage the god reaches his highest 
point. His real decline begins when an image is made. Sooner or 
later comes the separation of the image from the locale of the god 
and a gradual failure to remember the original attributes of the god 
which caused him to be worshipped in the first place. Finally he 
sinks to a level corresponding to elves and fairies in Europe and 
last of all to myths and legends. 

Another factor which enters into the decline of the gods is that as 
the people advance in the social scale they tend to become more 
homogeneous. As larger towns are built, the gods then brought 
together are found to have conflicting interests and sooner or 
later the weaker gods drop out or their worship is absorbed by the 
stronger ones and they degenerate into household gods or tutelary 
deities. 

Legends regarding the creation of the world are much too 
numerous to repeat, but they show many similar characteristics. 
They may tell of some animal, a leopard, e. g., or a tortoise, who 
being lonely, found or made a woman for company and then as- 
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sumed the shape of a man. Many of them make no attempt to ex- 
plain the origin of man any more satisfactorily than to say that such 
and such a god made him. The Bushman, anticipating certain 
schools of German philosophy, says that some spirit made the world 
with his left hand which accounts for all the tragedies and inequali- 
ties of life. One story among the West Africans is that two eggs 
fell from on high: one became a man and the other a woman. 
There is also a legend of a chief who was alone in the world; he 
ate a fruit of a tree and died; woman grew up from his body and 
became a race. There is another story of a forbidden tree and a 
woman who picked fruit from it; when she approached her people 
she became frightened and swallowed the fruit to hide it; she then 
became possessed of an evil spirit and this was the beginning of 
witchcraft. A rather prevalent belief is that there has been a happy 
period for man and that there will be another one, but the whole 
thing is very vague. Some of them believe in a “ White Man’s 
Land,” which is at the bottom of the sea, where they will go after 
death and become white. 

The Kafir’s idea of life after death varies a great deal; the sub- 
ject of death is unpleasant to them and it is hard to get them to 
talk about it. They believe, however, that man exists a certain 
time after death in a spiritual state and that their ancestors often 
return in the form of snakes, hence snakes are usually reverenced 
among them. According to them a woman who has borne no chil- 
dren has no spirit. The belief in the uselessness of the barren 
woman is quite general throughout Africa. The Kafir does not 
believe that man is immortal. Ancestral spirits slowly vanish. As 
soon as the people forget the great things they did, and their praise- 
giving names, they practically cease to exist. Their life after death 
is vaguely dependent on the memory of the living. 

Intimately associated with the religious beliefs of the Negro, 
responsible for many of them and for their perpetuation, is the 
priesthood. This body of men, originally set apart as special 
servants of the gods, undoubtedly deal freely in imposture. Some 
of them have confessed this to white men and rarely their trickery 
has been laid bare to the satisfaction of the native African, credu- 
lous as he is. The methods by which the priests keep alive the 
worship of their gods and enhance their own importance are several, 
Unblushing effrontery is of course constantly used; they maintain 
that they are on intimate terms with the gods and this is taken at 
its face value by many of their followers. They maintain the 
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reputation of having supernatural sources of knowledge by pro- 
fessing to answer questions put to them. This they do partly by 
the aid of a sort of secret service system, partly by shrewd guessing 
and some character reading and partly by ambiguous replies. They 
profess to cure the sick and often have a fairly good knowledge 
of many medicinal plants. They also deal in sleight of hand and 
spectacular stage tricks of various kinds to impress the worshippers. 
It is remarkable that one of these priests, after confessing to a 
white man the extent to which he carried chicanery in his own 
business, will express an absolute belief in some other god and his 
priests. 

Closely corresponding to the priestcraft are the medicine men 
or witch-doctors. In fact in some tribes there is no distinction. In 
other tribes they are supposed to be individuals who by instruction 
and study have learned the ways by which the evil spirits may be ex- 
orcised and persons employing witchcraft detected. These witch- 
doctors deal largely in charms. Horns are frequently used for this 
purpose, partly because they are hollow and can be filled with conse- 
crated substances. The usual way for constructing such a charm is 
as follows: The hollow horn is filled with the mixture packed in 
firmly. This mixture is various, containing usually dirt or leaves 
from sacred ground, as from around the habitat of a god. Then 
substances are added to impart certain desired qualities, e. g., part 
of an elephant or leopard to give bravery or strength, part of a 
gazelle to give cunning, part of a human brain to give wisdom, part 
of an eye to give influence, etc. After the mixture is packed in 
firmly a black resin is plastered over it and red paint daubed over 
that. While the resin is still soft the red tail-feathers of the grey 
African parrot are stuck into it. A hole is bored in the apex and 
it is hung by a string. Other objects popular for use as fetiches 
are the skins and tails of bush-cats, nut-shells and snail-shells, 
bones, especially human skull-bones and the teeth and claws of 
leopards. 

Two functions besides those mentioned come under the witch- 
doctors. These are divination and ordeal. Divination is done in a 
variety of ways, but the underlying principles seem to be the ob- 
taining of information secretly and a pretence of finding out by 
supernatural methods and the revelation of facts already known by 
close observation of the applicant, much as modern exponents in 
palmistry and fortune-telling do. The form they go through with 
is to cast sticks, nuts, or cowries on the ground and study the way 
they lie or to beat with a stick on the ground or to go in a trance. 
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The ordeal is given to persons suspected of offenses such as 
witchcraft and murder, in some communities even theft or viola- 
tion of the king’s oath. A decoction of a native drug is prepared; 
this is poisonous, but in some persons has such an emetic effect 
that it is gotten rid of before it exerts its full effect. 

As an example of African therapeusis we give the following 
remedy for guinea worm, described by Boyd Alexander (7). The 
worm was in the patient’s right foot and he was required to stand 
with his left foot against the inside of his right knee, with his right 
arm extended to balance himself. While in this position he was 
made to drink a large quantity of liquid butter; it was said that 
three days after the worm would come out entire. 

Du Chaillu (8) described a patient whom he saw treated by a 
woman doctor. Massage was first applied. Then the healer 
chewed quantities of some herb and spat them out on the patient’s 
body, especially on the parts where the most pain was felt. Finally 
she applied a torch to these same parts, just enough to singe the 
skin. 

It seems probable that many, if not all, of these priests and 
witch-doctors are abnormal in some way. J. L. Wilson (9) in 
“Western Africa” states that novitiates for these professions are 
chosen from among those young people who profess to have had 
the most vivid dreams or who possess most completely the faculty 
of detaching themselves from their environment. They are sub- 
jected during the period of their training to certain hardships, 
sexual abstinence, deprivation of food, etc., and are encouraged to 
lose themselves in fantasies. Many of them claim to hear spirit 
voices. 

All their dreams are construed into visits from the spirits of 
their deceased friends. The cautions, hints and warnings which 
come to them through this source are received with the most serious 
and deferential attention, and are always acted upon in their wak- 
ing hours. The habit of relating their dreams, which is universal, 
greatly promotes the habit of dreaming itself, and hence their 
sleeping hours are characterized by almost as much intercourse 
with the dead as their waking hours are with the living. This is, 
no doubt, one of the reasons of their excessive superstitiousness. 
Their imagination becomes so lively that they can scarcely distin- 
guish between their dreams and their waking thought, between the 
real and the ideal, and they consequently utter falsehoods without 
intending and pretend to see things which never existed. 
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Witchcraft is divided by the African into two kinds, which we 
may express by black and white. Any use of supernatural forces 
in a public cause or by authorized persons for a good purpose is 
white witchcraft, any other is black, e. g., if a king wishes his 
enemies smitten by pestilence he is at liberty to employ medicine 
men to work their most powerful charms, and this would meet with 
the full concurrence of his people. Or if a private individual 
wanted his crops to prosper he might quite properly enlist the aid 
of a medicine man. But if a private individual hired a medicine 
man to work evil charms against another man, he (the private in- 
dividual, not the medicine man) would be guilty of black witch- 
craft, the punishment of which is usually death. The accusation of 
black witchcraft hence became a convenient method for influential 
men to get rid of private enemies. If a chief, for instance, thought 
that two or three of his tribe were getting too rich or powerful, he 
could seize on any pretext, such as the death of several cattle, for a 
witchcraft dance. With the people all assembled, the witch-doctor 
would dance before them, gradually become inspired and pretend 
to “smell out” the guilty ones, who were summarily put to death 
and their property given to the chief. Sometimes if the accused 
person is very influential or if he protests his innocence with suffi- 
cient vigor he is given the ordeal. 

A feature of African life which exercises the greatest influence 
on the communities where it prevails is the presence of the secret 
societies. These seem to be of two kinds, which we may call the 
real and the make-believe. The real societies are organized for 
mutual help and protection; their power lies in their numbers and 
the mystery connected with them. The make-believe societies pre- 
tend to be the priests or disciples of a god whom every one in the 
society knows to be imaginary. 

An example of the former sort is the Ogboni, a society of the 
Slave Coast, which is very powerful. Practically all the male in- 
habitants of any consequence belong to it. It has the power of life 
and death over its members, although this is not publicly acknowl- 
edged. It also frequently decides matters of public policy and a 
king would not think of going to war without consulting the Og- 
boni. Examples of the latter form of society are the Ukuku, also 
known as the Yasi and the Egbo, for men, and the Njembe, for 
women. These societies are prevalent among the tribes of West 
Africa slightly removed from the coast. They hold their meetings 
and dances, which are extremely obscene orgies, in groves near the 
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village and the women must not witness any of the ceremonies of 
the men’s society, and vice versa. Although everyone knows that 
Ukuku is what we would call a “ fake,” no one dares to say so. If a 
native, upon attaining the age of puberty, failed to join one of these 
societies and proclaimed that Ukuku was not real, he would be pun- 
ished severely by the members of the society. If the community 
in which he lived was sufficiently far removed from the white man’s 
influence he would probably meet with a sudden and violent death. 
If there were many white men in the village and he put himself 
under their protection both he and the white men who sheltered 
him would be boycotted. Their native servants would all leave 
them, no one would sell them provisions, attempts would be made 
to poison their drinking water, etc. When candidates are taken into 
these secret societies severe initiation ceremonies are the rule. In 
the Njembo, for instance, the women’s society, a number of young 
girls are taken in at once. They repair to a grove near the village 
with presents to the heads of the society. The girl who is able to 
bring the most presents is initiated first and her ordeal is least 
severe. If a girl brings gifts which are considered inadequate, her 
offering is treated with scorn. She is left to the last and some- 
times her initiation is delayed until she can increase her offering. 
No white man apparently has ever witnessed the private cere- 
monies of this secret society, but the rites are supposed to be of the 
most obscene type. The girls are required to perform extremely 
difficult dances and are subjected to various hardships, at the caprice 
of the members. Following the secret part of the initiation cere- 
mony, the society comes into the town and the novitiates perform 
publicly dances, feats of endurance, imitations of animals and other 
things of that sort. 

I might say here that ceremonies incident to the onset of puberty 
are common in the interior. The boys are circumcised at this time 
and in some tribes the girls are subjected to a somewhat similar 
process. Following the operation of circumcision the boys are sub- 
jected to severe ordeals, they are beaten many times, starved and 
otherwise maltreated. If they bear these sufferings with fortitude 
they are greeted as “men” and enter upon a period of wild license 
during which they may drink without limit, have anyone’s wife 
they choose or even steal cattle, which last named is the great crime. 
The girls go through a somewhat similar experience and are sub- 
jected to the most indecent practices. 

The question as to whether or not ancestor worship is common 
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in Africa seems to be a mooted one. Some observers state that it 
is quite prevalent, others that they have found no instances of it. 
The truth seems to be that there is always a certain amount of it, 
depending upon how much idolatry is understood by the word wor- 
ship. In all communities when a man dies, his indwelling spirit im- 
mediately becomes an object of reverence, chiefly because it is be- 
lieved to be able to harm the living. If the deceased had been a 
chief or king, his spirit was supposed to have that much more in- 
fluence and power and was treated that much more respectfully. 
The usual course of things, however, is for the respect paid to the 
dead relative to become less as his memory gradually fades until 
in time he is forgotten entirely. Certain exceptions to this exist. 
Suppose, for instance, there had been a chief who had excelled in 
warfare and had conquered a large territory. Perhaps immediately 
after his death his son, the successor, was attacked by hostile tribes 
and, invoking the spirit of his father, routed his enemies. As a 
token of gratitude slaves would be sacrificed to attend the dead 
king and other offerings made to him. In the course of time he 
would rise to the proportions of a god, especially if his people had a 
prosperous history, and finally, aided by the priests, who would of 
course arise, he would become a deity whose original connection 
with the people as one of them had been lost sight of. As many 
of the forms of government, particularly in the interior, are patri- 
archal, so that chiefs and kings consequently in time become the an- 
cestors of a large part of the tribe, and as it is from this class that 
the gods spring, the whole thing really amounts to ancestor worship. 

The natives themselves will deny ancestor worship. There is 
a great respect among them for the aged, especially old men; in 
some villages the young men assume a crouching position or fall on 
one knee when coming into the presence of.an old man or woman, 
who is usually addressed as “ father” or “ mother.” 

These elders of the tribe have a great amount of influence and 
all the younger members must be under the protection of one of 
them or they are liable to be sold into slavery. If a strange young 
man enters the community he can obtain this protection by seek- 
ing out an elder and placing his hands on his head; the elder is then 
obliged to protect him. But these same tribes often believe that 
each newborn child is animated by the spirit of an ancestor. As 
births are usually more numerous than deaths, this ought soon to 
depopulate the undiscovered country, but the natives do not believe 
that, the idea not appearing contradictory to them. The resem- 
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blance children often bear to well-known ancestors is cited by them 
in support of this theory. 

The system of government of the African varies greatly accord- 
ing to the degree with which the people have absorbed European 
ideas and does not appear very important for our purpose. A 
typical form of government is a king, or head chief of a tribe who 
rules over a territory containing a number of towns. Each town is 
the center of a group of villages which are ruled over by a sub- 
ordinate chief. Each of these chiefs is to a certain extent inde- 
pendent, but in time of war they all serve the king. The latter is 
the only one who can inflict capital punishment, except in the case of 
a slave. The people have no voice whatever in the affairs of the 
tribe. Rule is maintained principally by terror, and the chief 
strength of the king lies in his power to take life at any time. 

The above form of government, which suggests somewhat the 
feudal, is more prevalent among the tribes of the coast where com- 
munication between villages is easy, European customs are known 
to some extent and the people as a whole are more homogeneous. 
In the interior, where the villages are small, scattered and separated 
by jungle, impassable except perhaps by one narrow path, each com- 
munity is fairly well isolated. Here the form of government is 
apt to be patriarchal, affairs are settled by the elders of the tribe 
who hold a “ palaver ” over every matter of importance. 

Besides these fundamental principles of religion, medicine, and 
government, there are a host of beliefs, superstitions, customs, 
omens, etc., most of which properly belong in the discussion of 
religion, but which would probably tend to confuse if presented 
here. It can readily be understood that nothing like a complete pres- 
entation of these things can be attempted; each tribe, even each 
village, has its own particular ones, and volumes would be necessary 
to present them fully. I shall only mention a few of the things that 
seem most striking, although I might say that a careful collection of 
these superstitions, well indexed, would, I think, be very valuable 
in studying the psychoses of the American Negro. 

The Kafirs believe that ancestors visit the living in the shape of 
snakes, a chief as a boa-constrictor and ordinary individuals in 
smaller snakes. Some say that the snake was made from the back- 
bone of the dead ancestor, others say from his intestines. They 
are afraid of looking into deep pools, believing that a fabulous 
monster lives in some of them, and that this monster can seize a 
man’s shadow and drag him down into the water by it. They some- 
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times regard the world itself as a huge animal which is alive; the 
trees can hear what is said under them and the birds can talk to 
certain people. 

The rainbow is supposed to be some of the wattles of a hut of 
a queen in heaven. Some say that it is a sheep that comes out of a 
pool. If one can find the end of a rainbow he will find there a 
large brass ornament. Others say that it is a disease and if it rests 
on a person he is sure to die. Others say that it is a snake in 
the sky. 

In Swazieland the people regard epilepsy as being caused by 
enraged ancestral spirits, who stab people from within, thus causing 
the convulsions. 

The Yoruba-speaking people of the West Coast have a number 
of curious ceremonies connected with minor deities. Thus there is 
Egungun, which means risen from the dead. A native dressed in a 
fantastic costume, masked and carrying bones, dances through the 
town on a certain day in the year and he is said to be risen from 
the dead. It is probable that no one believes this to be really so, 
but it is strongly believed that if you are touched by him you die 
before the year is out, so every one is careful to avoid him. Then 
there is Oro, the roaring god. He too is represented by a masked 
man who dances through the town. He carries a crescentic stick on 
a string which he swings around his head, causing a roaring sound. 
On hearing this all the women seek the houses, as no woman is sup- 
posed to see this god. There also is believed to be a god Abiku who 
“possesses” children. A baby with marasmus is invariably sup- 
posed to be inhabited by this god, and the mother consequently does 
little to try to cure it, although she may try making a number of 
small incisions in its skin and rubbing pepper in them, to make the 
evil spirit suffer so that it will leave the child. 

Commonly held beliefs throughout Africa are those which hold 
that the nature of the animals from which food is taken is imparted 
to the eater. This belief is thought to help perpetuate cannibalism, 
the flesh of a brave chief killed in battle being eagerly sought to 
impart courage. Nearly all'the explorers have mentioned the fond- 
ness their native bearers had for lions’ flesh, particularly for the 
heart of the animal. Similarly antelope steaks are supposed to give 
fleetness, while the flesh of a timid animal will make the eater 
cowardly. Consequently the native African will not eat chicken, 
but his American cousin has managed to overcome phylogeny in this 
respect. 
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The spoken word has a great deal of potency. Witch-doctors 
have ritualistic forms which they use in driving away spirits. The 
real name of a chief is frequently not known to the tribe, he being 
called some “ praise-giving” name, the idea being that no one can 
then harm him by means of his name. It is believed that when a 
man is very rich, he will die if any of his friends say that he will. 
It would be interesting in this connection to know if more Negroes 
than whites take other names. I have no data on the subject, 
although I remember a number of such cases in Negroes. I believe 
also that the custom which is very prevalent among the Negroes of 
naming children after some famous man has something to do with 
this idea of the name having some effect on the person. When a 
person is condemned to die they pierce his cheeks and cut his tongue, 
so that he cannot swear against the king. 

The reasoning of most of the tribes is delightfully simple. 
Among the Kafirs when an individual acquires ideas which are con- 
sidered false, as, for example, when he becomes demented, he is 
given emetics and purgatives to get rid of these wrong notions. 
They believe that a person cannot hear well until his ears are bored. 
Noticing that a certain white man always wore a dark suit when it 
rained they begged him during a wet spell to change his suit so as to 
stop the rain. They are also assiduous in plucking out the first 
white hairs, believing that these cause old age. When a white man 
who has been their guest for some time is about to depart it is 
customary to mingle with his food some of the powdered skulls of 
ancestors, the idea being that thereby the white man comes to have 
some of the same blood as they themselves and when he comes to 
give his parting presents he will naturally be liberal. 

The moon is regarded with a great deal of mistrust, especially 
the new moon. The traditions concerning it are legion. The com- 
mon saying is that the sun and moon are the same age, the former 
brings daylight and gladness, the latter witchcraft and death. Once 
they quarreled, the moon saying to the sun: “ Look, you are no good, 
I have thousands of children, you have none.” The sun replied: 
“You have killed all my children by your witchcraft.” People are 
more likely to die when the moon first makes her appearance and 
when she is last visible. She calls the people her insects and de- 
vours them. The moon is the symbol of time and of death. 

On the West Coast it is thought that a spirit, named Sassura, 
walks behind immature girls to prevent them from becoming 
violated. At puberty three beads are placed on the wrist of the 
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girl, one white, one black and one golden. These show Sassura 
that he is no longer needed. - When a woman is married a certain 
sum is paid by the groom to her father, which is refunded if she 
proves unfaithful or barren. On the morning after the wedding 
her husband sprinkles her with white clay if he is satisfied that she 
was pure when he married her. When a woman becomes pregnant 
charms are put about her wrists, ankles and neck to protect the 
infant. She must not eat the meat of pregnant animals. No nails 
must be driven in her house during pregnancy, as this would close 
the mouth of the womb. The coffin of a first-born child is never 
entirely sealed up, as this would seal up the mother’s womb forever. 
After delivery in some tribes women are considered unclean for 
seven days, in others a year and in some places she nurses the child 
for three years, during which time she may not cohabit with her 
husband. The tenth child is buried alive in some villages ; in nearly 
all of them a woman must live apart from her husband for at least a 
year after the birth of the tenth child. Twins in most tribes are 
regarded as bad luck, in some few lucky. In some places on the 
birth of twins a witch-doctor is consulted, who casts four kola nuts 
into the air and attempts to catch them. If he catches all or two or 
none it is considered favorable; if he catches three or one it is un- 
favorable. In some districts twins are regarded as monstrosities 
and are put to death. In other communities a hut is built in which 
the mother and twins must live until the latter are grown up (i. e¢., 
about twelve or thirteen). During this time the mother must re- 
main chaste. If a stranger enters the hut, he is seized and sold into 
slavery. If a twin dies he is replaced by a wooden image, so that 
the other twin will not feel lonely. 

The natives have a number of superstitions connected with 
monkeys. Those which frequent a cemetery are invariably sup- 
posed to be animated by the spirits of the dead buried there. The 
Kafirs say that if a person gets his back burned he is in danger of 
becoming a monkey. The Ashangi people think that the chimpanzee 
has some peculiar affinity for white people, while the gorilla has the 
same feeling for the black, basing their belief partly on the pale face 
of the former and the black face of the latter. 

Many ideas are connected with the act of expectoration. Thus 
spitting in the direction of an enemy and at the same time pronounc- 
ing his name is supposed to work him harm. A little saliva is often 
blown on an amulet, or tutelary deity, when invoking protection; 
also it prevents harm to spit on a stone and throw it in a river. 
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It is frequently mentioned in books on Africa that the natives spit 
on the hand of a visitor when he is leaving. In reality this is meant 
to be blowing, to convey a blessing and blow off the evil, but the 
African does it so vigorously that there is much saliva in the act. 

Charms and omens are far too numerous to mention. Love 
philters, for instance, find a ready sale. One of the most efficacious 
is made from three ingredients: a piece of the skin from the foot, 
a little mucous scraped off the tongue and some of the water in 
which the genitals have been washed; these three components are 
all taken from the victim of unrequited affection and placed in the 
food of her intended victim. Other love charms are water in which 
the person who wishes to be loved has bathed and also some of her 
menstrual fluid.? 

Journeys are greatly dependent on omens and unpropitious ones 
will send a large party back to await a more favorable day. Thus a 
rat or snake running across the road means bad luck, although in 
some tribes it is only if they run from right to left ; the reverse is true 
if they cross in the opposite direction. It is considered good luck 
if a war party returning meet a woman first. 

A word or two about voodoo may not be out of place. Among 
the Ewe-speaking people the genetic names for anything super- 
natural are edio and vodu. The latter term is especially used in 
Dahomi and by the eastern tribes. The root word is vo meaning 
“to be afraid” or “harmful.” The French and Spanish colonies 
recruited their slaves from the Slave Coast rather than the Gold 
Coast and hence the West Indies and Louisiana were populated 
largely with Ewe-speaking Negroes who brought with them their 
superstitions, which they explained to their white masters as being 
“vodu,” later corrupted to “voodoo.” Hence the idea arose that 
voodoo was a sort of secret society, probably some form of devil 
worship. 

Without multiplying instances any more, let us glance at a few 
of the symptoms shown by psychotic Negroes and see if they cannot 
be correlated with phylogenetic experiences. Of course, strictly 
speaking, we are not able to say definitely that any delusion, halluci- 
nation, or mannerism, goes any farther back than the life-history of 
the individual. We can only surmise from the nature of some of 
them that they belong to the race consciousness. As Dr. Evarts (10) 

2These same charms are popular among the American Negroes, the 


writer having frequently come across instances where they had actually 
been used. 
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says, ‘‘ These are but fragments of the primitive life, isolated peaks 
as it were, standing above the smooth sea of ordinary life and 
convention, enveloping the rugged mountains arising from the age- 
long life of humanity. They are characterized by an apparent ab- 
surdity, a general uselessness judged by ordinary standards, a great 
disconnection among themselves, a general atmosphere of being out 
of joint with the times and an inability on the part of the patient 
to give any adequate explanation of them.” 

Let me freely confess that many of the instances which I have 
included here are very doubtful. Take for example one deteriorated 
precox, who during the acute stage of his psychosis is reported to 
have seen cows’ heads on the wall of his room. This hallucination 
might ordinarily not attract much attention, but when we remember 
that throughout nearly all of Africa the natives are an agricultural 
people and cattle are their chief possession it takes on a different 
aspect. A man’s wealth is generally estimated by the size of his 
herd, cattle is the universal medium of exchange, wives are bought 
for so many herd of cattle, to steal a cow is a more heinous offence 
than to murder a slave and the gift of a cow from a chief to a 
visitor is considered munificent. On the other hand when we hear 
a demented Negro say he ate his wife we feel that such an ex- 
pression is something more than ontogenetical. Anthropophagy 
still flourishes in the interior or among the Fan tribes and even the 
coast tribes are not so far away from it. 

In the following examples wherever the similarity to an African 
custom appears sufficiently obvious I am not going to stop to point 
it out. The numbers are the case numbers of these patients at the 
Saint Elizabeth’s Hospital. First the 


Case oF S. Y., 3188. “ Believes that sea-water is placed in his food.” 
It might be mentioned that many tribes not far removed from the coast 
have a superstitious horror of the sea; in some places it is even con- 
sidered death to look upon it. Exceptions are the witch-doctors, who 
make trips to the ocean and are believed to obtain powerful charms 
there. The sea-water itself is supposed to be potent for evil and the 
doctors get rid of enemies by it. 

Case oF F. L., 5184 (the case alluded to above). “If asked where his 
wife is he will say that he killed her and ate her; if asked why, some- 
times he will say: ‘ Because I loved her,’ sometimes ‘ Because I wanted 
to.’ If asked about other relatives he will often say the same thing.” 

Case oF C. T., 6740. “When this patient has epileptic attacks he 
says he hears the spirits of the dead which come back.” As noted above 
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it is practically a universal belief that the spirits of the dead do come 
back and that they are malignant. It also is a common belief that 
epilepsy is caused by one of these spirits either fighting with the indwell- 
ing spirit for admission, or, having obtained admission, stabbing the 
person from within. 

Case oF C. C., 6801. “This patient talks a great deal about snakes; 
blows through cracks in the door to kill snakes. Sticks toothpicks and 
other sharp pointed things through his ear-lobes.” Blowing on things 
is a common method of nullifying evil or of carrying a blessing. Pierc- 
ing the ear-lobes is of course a well-known custom. In some tribes it 
is supposed to make the person hear better. 

Case oF W. T., 7228. “ Patient wears cloth on his lips to prevent the 
fuses and electricity from injuring him.” 

Case oF W. M., 9520. “ Patient says he has thousands of children, 
no limit to them.” Fecundity is a virtue in Africa and in the patriarchal 
government a man with so numerous a progeny would of course be a 
great chief. 

Case oF J. R., 10984. “ This patient, who has been here since 1898, 
and was twenty-four years of age then, when asked about his food, says 
that the dates and olives are bitter.” 

Case oF S. P., 12239. ‘“ Patient dreamed that he was converted and 
had some beads in his hand and a fellow patient was pulling them out 
of his hand.” 

Case oF S. H., 12641. “ Patient says his spirit was taken out from 
him while he was in the Philippine Islands. Since that time he has seen 
it hovering in the air. Says that he has had five spirits, but they were 
all driven out of him.” The question of indwelling spirits has been gone 
into above, but it might be mentioned that among some tribes on the 
West Coast the number is five. First there is the spirit of the man 
himself, which we should call the soul; this goes to another land after 
death. Then there is an indwelling spirit which is called “kra” and 
which we might render inexactly by “consciousness.” This hovers about 
after death and enters some other body. It is also the spirit which leaves 
the body during sleep and has adventures, but on returning its percep- 
tions become dulled when it enters the body and this is why dreams are 
recalled so hazily. Besides these two there are three indwelling spirits 
which partake of the nature of tutelary deities and named in order of 
their importance are, the spirits of the brain, the stomach, and the great 
toe. The spirit of the brain is the chief and is often referred to in 
proverbs as having supreme power. The spirit of the stomach is next 
important and is particularly appealed to in time of famine. There is 
also a fable somewhat like one of Zsop’s about the other spirits refus- 
ing to feed the spirit of the stomach, who did no work himself, and how 
in consequence the body wasted away. The spirit which resides in the 
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great toe is seldom thought of except when a native is going on a long 
journey, when it is customary to offer up a short prayer to him and 
pour on that member a libation of oil and rum. 

Case oF J. H., 13335. “Patient stated that in Chicago a snake 
crawled up on another man and he was blamed for it.” 

Case oF A. H., 13217. “Patient dreamed about ‘ chockchuckoo,’ 
which he says means ‘far distant lands.’ Three voices came into his 
room from across the ocean. He also believed that he has three wives 
and millions of children; that his father was millions of years old and 
still alive. That he, the patient, is making little children, one day he 
made four thousand of them.” In regard to the neologism given above 
I can of course give no definite information. I have often thought that 
a careful study of neologisms among negro psychotics might result in 
the discovery of many African roots, but, of course, a familiarity with 
the chief African languages, that is, such a familiarity as could only be 
attained by living in that country, would be almost indispensable for 
such a study. The reference to the father being a million years old and 
still alive would seem to imply that he was a great chief, really a god, 
for only the great chiefs are remembered long after death and in course 
of time if not forgotten they become gods. 

Case oF E. C., 13148. “This patient, when asked about his dreams, 
said: ‘You might as well be dead as tell what you dream about.’” 
Dreams among the Africans are practically always regarded as the 
adventures of the wandering spirit and in some localities this spirit is 
supposed to visit Dead-Land, which is why a man will see in his dreams 
people whom he knows to be dead. 

CasE oF W. J., 13928. “Patient thinks he can cause the death of 
people merely by touching them.” 

Case oF J. M., 15048. “Patient hears his father (who is dead) 
talking to him and believes that snakes are after him.” 

Case oF H. R., 15868. “ Ghosts and spooks hunt him in his room all 
night if his light is turned out. A negro woman stared at him once in 
the dentist’s office and this put a spell on him which causes pain in his 
heart.” 

Case oF A. R., 15954. “ Patient says that he has three little forms 
inside of him; ‘three little people.’ He was born from a white egg made 
from the good word. He sees black and white spirits going about.” 

Case oF J. B., 16045. “This patient thinks that secret orders are 
responsible for people knowing every move he makes. A woman is in 
the ceiling above him and follows him about from place to place. He 
has sexual experiences with her which he describes in detail. She has 
control over him, sometimes holding his arms and preventing him from 
writing. He has an eczema in the gluteal region which he says was 
caused by a snake rubbing against him.” The woman living above him 
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reminds us of Elegba, a sexual god of the Yoruba speaking people, who 
corresponds to the incubi and succubi of medieval Europe. 

Case oF W. C. “This patient saw heads of cows on the wall of his 
room at nights.” 

Case oF S. J., 16360. “This patient was visiting a girl and told her 
he was thinking of enlisting in the army. She told him not to enlist as 
she could tell him how to get plenty of money and be wealthy, but that 
her plan necessitated suffering on his part. He agreed, and getting on 
his knees at her command she placed her hand on his head and offered 
up a prayer which had a peculiar effect on him. It seemed like an afflic- 
tion. He believed that this girl put a spell on him and since that time 
has not been able to work, but has been very happy.” 

Case oF J. W., 16427. “This patient saw a rainbow which looked 
like it was in some kind of a music; harp music. While at the penitentiary 
there was a conspiracy against him; one man there told him he was 
going to get some of his hair and bury it in the trunk of a tree and this 
would make him go crazy. He thinks this man must have gotten some 
of his hair for all the prisoners had their hair cut together.” The idea 
of being able to work injury by means of locks of hair, nail-parings, 
etc., is universal, not only throughout Africa, but in other savage or 
semi-civilized countries, and even prevails to some extent among the 
lower classes in civilized countries. In Africa when a king expectorates 
this is carefully gathered up by slaves and burned. 

Case oF D. A., 16524. “This patient is dead and it is only his spirit 
that makes him walk. He keeps his teeth shut while talking as he is 
afraid that a devil will get inside of him. He hears two sorts of spirits 
calling to him, an evil spirit which calls out evil and corruption and a 
good spirit which tells him to hold fast. The good spirits pass by him 
on the right side and the evil spirits on the left. This patient was also 
heard to talk about going to Atlantic for the power of the salt.” 


As intimated above the natives believe that there are disembodied 
spirits about looking for opportunities to enter living persons when 
their “kra” is away (as, e. g., when they sneeze). Should this 
happen it would cause disease. The distinction between right and 
left exists in all tribes. Many of their gods are represented as 
carrying swords in their right hands and having their left arms 
behind their backs. 


Case oF I. B., 16576. “A doctor in Philadelphia burnt some roots 
which had an effect on his mind. When he gets well he is going to 
Africa to study the sun spots.” 

Cases or R. H., 16626, H. C., 16668, and R. W., 17116, may be 
grouped together as cases where the patient believed that his troubles 
all began by someone putting a spell on him, which is of course the com- 
mon African explanation for illness, failure of crops, bad weather, etc. 
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Case or R. H., 17877. “ When asked the season he says it is ‘corn 
season.’” It is customary in Africa to allude to seasons by the crop 
which is then fruitful; thus we have “corn season,” “ palm-wine sea- 
son,” etc. 

Case or L. W., 17542. “ He says that he is so jammed full of people 
that talk so loud they keep him from sleeping. They are black and 
white. He can tell the difference by the differences in their voices. They 
kick against him and make his arms and legs sore.” 

Case oF O. C., 18022. “ Patient saw the shadow of a snake on his 
bedpost.” 

Case oF A. G., 19360. “ Patient feels a serpent in him which runs 
and then stops.” 

Case oF L. R., 19238. “Patient says he is the great-great-grand- 
father Mason of the world. A woman lives upstairs and uses his name. 
Says the other fellows are snake-masons.” 

Case oF T. M., 19557. “ Patient says that when a lady passes on the 
street while he is eating they take a picture of her and put it on his 
plate and he has to eat it.” 

Case oF W. K., 19864. “ Patient dreamed that he was in a high 
‘lift’ of air and a plug was cut out of it like his shape. He swallows 
seeds of trees. These trees grow in the earth and he has a ‘ transforma- 
tion power’ over them. Says they are offsprings of his. Voices talk 
to him out of the trees. He might be sitting under a tree and it would 
commence to converse with him on various subjects. Sometimes he speaks 
to the waves of the sea and answers come back to him. A voice from 
the moon spoke to him one day and a light came down and encircled his 
head. Thinks that this was his father.” 

Case oF A. M., 20565. “ Says when he was in prison he was at work 
plowing for the warden and cut a snake in half; as he did so the snake 
hollered; and he thinks it must have been the man he killed.” (He is 
a murderer.) This corresponds very closely to the idea of the dead 
returning and inhabiting animals, the spirit of a murdered man would 
be particularly likely to appear to the murderer in some such form. 

Case oF T. B., 20510. “ Patient believes that he has had three pairs 
of eyes, the others were snapped out of him while he was asleep.” 


In addition to the above cases I am indebted to Dr. Evarts of 
this hospital who has called my attention to interesting cases among 
female Negroes. These I do not quote here because she has re- 
ported them elsewhere. (See Ref. no. 10.) 

One other case from which I should like to quote somewhat at 
length on account of its interest; this is the case of B. H., aged 32, 
who has had dementia precox for about five years. Voices talk 
to him in the “Tut” language and lay out rules for his conduct. 
These rules he tells the physician are as follows: 
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Rule J. Use no manner in your language. 

Rule II. You can say anything, any kind of stuff. 

Rule III. Don’t notice the people downstairs. 

Rule IV. You must have no education and use no learning. 

Rule V. Don’t look at any women or girls. 

Rule VI. Certain things you must not eat, such as sauerkraut, 
tomatoes, soup, and peaches. 

Rule VII. You must eat with your fingers (not knife or fork) 
and only eat cornbread and coffee. 

Rule VIII. When you look at a newspaper or book, hold it 
upside down. 

Patient said that if these rules were broken you would have to 
go through some sort of punishment, such as being burned or tied 
by the feet or go through something. At a subsequent interview 
the patient gave a number of other rules which the voices had laid 
down for him. These were that you were not to eat any crackers 
and drink no lemonade and eat no canteloupe and no tomatoes and 
no steak. Another rule was that you cannot dress up, put on no 
good clothes and wear no collars and ties and no white shirt. An- 
other rule was, that they did not allow cleaning up of the floor; 
when it was swept in the morning you had to sweep some and leave 
some. Another rule was, that you can’t look out of the window 
at anyone passing by and you can’t think well of anybody, but if 
you think anything mean of them, like “they were not fittin’ for 
nothing,” or “they were not any good,” that would be all right. 
Another rule was: “ Any wagon that passed outside, you couldn’t 
look at it, that is, any buggy or carriage, but you could look at an 
automobile.” Another rule was, you could not think about any- 
thing or talk about it except it was something you would never 
hear or meet with, or if you said you saw an auto go by if there 
had not been one. These voices seemed to be “playing the wind 
and making the rain.” 

These rules remind one of the various arbitrary and prohibitive 
laws enacted by the kings and priests in Africa. For example, 
here are a set of laws governing the town of Coomassie, where the 
king of the Tshi-speaking peoples lives: 

1. No goat may be brought into Ashanti territory. 

2. Nothing may be planted in Coomassie. 

3. No one may whistle in Coomassie. 

4. No palm-oil may be spilled in the streets of Coomassie. 

5. No one may smoke a European pipe in the streets. 
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6. No such pipe may be carried with a burden. 

7. No agricultural work may be done on a Thursday. 

8. No egg must be allowed to break in the streets. 

9. No vulture may be molested. 

10. No horse-hide sandals may be worn in the palace. 
11. No load packed in palm-branches may be carried into Coo- 
massie. 

12. No one may look at the king’s wives, and every one is to 
hide when the king’s eunuchs announce their approach. 

13. No one may use the king’s oath without due cause. 

14. To be convicted of cowardice is death. 

15. It is death to pick up gold that has been dropped in the 
market-place. 

The prohibitions about things to eat usually come from the priests 
who, when consecrating a tutelary deity for an individual, state 
that a certain kind of food must not be eaten out of respect for him. 
Or to ensure success in a certain undertaking they prescribe that a 
certain diet be avoided. For instance, if an inland tribe were going 
to war against a coast tribe, the priest of the former might say 
that his people must not eat any fish during the expedition, fish 
being sacred to some of the marine gods of the coast tribe. It often 
happens, too, that where a tribe is known by the name of some 
animal (usually because the founder of the tribe was so named on 
account of possessing certain qualities of that animal) the flesh of 
the animal is forbidden. Thus the leopard tribe must not eat the 
flesh of a leopard except in times of great famine, when they offer 
up a prayer to the animal before dispatching it. 

Before concluding this report it might be well to anticipate cer- 
tain objections to the data presented therein. The question as to 
whether or not the material quoted is really phylogenetic I have 
alluded to above, probably sufficiently. The chief criticism will be, 
I think, the fact that parallels for the above can be found in white 
patients, particularly the dementia precox group. This is true, but 
I believe that in the white patient the appearance of such sym- 
bolisms is indicative of a regression relatively to much lower levels 
than in the case of the Negro. The latter being, as I have indi- 
cated, only one degree removed from extremely primitive levels, 
reverts very easily under stress. 

In closing I wish to say that the above report is to be con- 
sidered more in the light of suggestions than as any attempt at an 
elucidation of the problem. I found that African ethnology was a 
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much larger subject than I had anticipated and I was not able to 
cover nearly as much ground in it as I should have liked. I also 
discovered that the limits of such a paper as this would not permit 
of the combination of any detailed report upon African customs 
and any exhaustive study of cases. Therefore the first part of the 
paper was made rather more complete and the second part rather 
sketchy—more indications for future work on the subject than any 
pretense at really adequate examination of cases. It is my belief 
that the subject is a fruitful one. The native African shows the- 
ology in the making. He is the raw material of civilization. His 
gods are personal ones and all around him he sees Nature arrayed 
against him in a host of malignant forms which he wears out his 
life in trying to please. As Dudley Kidd says, “the native feels in 
some dim way that the power behind phenomena is personal. After 
much searching of heart he has failed to propitiate this weird 
power, and day after day he feels disappointment eating into his 
bosom. He has sacrificed his best oxen to the spirits; he has con- 
sulted great diviners; he has done all he knows: yet he is only 
brought face to face with the grim tragedy of life and the impassive 
countenance of the Sphinx. There is none that hears or regards. 
The skies remain like brass, and the sick are unhealed. His disap- 
pointment and disgust are too keen and cruel for words. He must 
battle on all alone against fate, while his more fortunate neighbors 
have Amatonga or ancestral spirits to help them. The man’s heart 
grows bitter under the weight of this whole Iliad of woes. Life 
looks weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable. Bah! ‘let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.’ He has stood on the ocean of mys- 
tery, stretching out his hand into the dark void, and no answering 
hand has come to meet his own. He has looked for help from the 
unseen world; he has looked into the dark, cheerless grave; but 
all in vain. ‘As for us, we have no Amatonga, and we may as well 
perish.’ In his failure he shows that he is more than animal.” 

My thanks are due the librarian of Congress, Mr. Herbert 
Putnam, and the chief bibliographer, Mr. H. H. B. Meyer, for their 
kindness in furnishing me with an elaborate bibliography on the 
anthropology and ethnography of the Negro race. 
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FREUDIAN ELEMENTS IN THE ANIMISM OF THE 
NIGER DELTA 


By Ernest R. Groves 
PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE COLLEGE, DURHAM, N. H. . 


The fascinating article entitled “Compulsion Neurosis and 
Primitive Culture ” which recently appeared in the PsycHOANALYTIC 
REVIEW? proved as interesting to the sociologist as it must have 
been revealing to the alienist. The student of social customs was 
impressed by it because it disclosed the valuable contributions that 
studies of primitive philosophy and religion may be expected to 
make to the rapidly developing science of human conduct. It is 
probably not too much to say that any faithful and penetrating 
portrayal of animism, the first expression of primitive man’s effort 
to organize his experience into a system, will most certainly illus- 
trate some of the principles of Freudianism. 

We have a very able and sympathetic interpretation of con- 
temporary animism which certainly does prove valuable reading 
for the investigator of primitive conduct and thinking. I refer to 
the unusually discerning study of the religion of the western African 
tribes of the lower Niger written by Major Arthur Leonard.” It is 
replete with important information for the student of mind and 
contains statements of special interest to the Freudian psychologist. 

The character of these western African folk is such as to cause 
one to expect their religion to yield material of value for study by 
the abnormal psychologists, for Leonard states that they are, as a 
people, clearly neurotic in their tendencies. Leonard writes: “It 
is true that most of these natives—the Ijo and Ibibio particularly— 
especially among those who have not reached the years of dis- 
cretion, are highly excitable, intensely emotional, and extremely im- 
pulsive, fundamentally neurotic, in fact. In this respect they are 
natural, like children, betraying their feelings in the same emotional 
and impulsive manner. More so, however, than children, they have 
moods beside and beyond the ordinarily serious and reflective, re- 

1 October, 1914. 

2 Major Arthur G. Leonard, The Lower Niger and its Tribes, Macmillan, 
London, 1906. 
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served and philosophic moods, when they retire, like the tortoise, 
into the outer shell of this existence, inside which they live another 
life, a life all their own and no one else’s, in which nothing takes 
a part but the spirit or mental shadows of their own selves—a life 
which, although it is a great and magnificent illusion, is to them a 
solid reality, because, although it is the shadow of the substance, 
it is the life-giving shadow, which vitalizes the substance, so that it 
becomes an existence, or a being, that can think and move and act.’ 
The undoubted primitiveness of the people of the Niger delta greatly 
enhances the significance of their religious ideas for, as Leonard 
states, “ Driven into a corner, as it were, physically and mentally— 
and such a pestilential corner too—they have literally stewed in 
their own stagnant juice, and so remained standing, a type of natural 
and prehistoric humanity amid the advanced and progressive civiliza- 
tion of the twentieth century.’ 

Concerning the meaning of this primitive philosophy and religion 
for the actual life of the natives there can be no doubt. Their ani- 
mistic ideas do not lie alongside ordinary life as modern religious 
dogmas sometimes do; they permeate the entire social, moral and 
material world in which these simple people live. Indeed these con- 
ceptions regarding spiritual reality are the one important element 
of their thinking for their religion is, in fact, “their entire sociology 
and existence.’® 

It is significant that Leonard affirms that the father-element, 
born of the native’s relation with his own parent, holds in his re- 
ligion the foremost place. This is in harmony with the emphasis 
that Freud places upon the child’s attitude toward his parents as 
being in modern adult conduct the source of powerful motives and 
persistent lines of thought. It is even more significant that Leonard 
considers the desire of the individual for love the reason why the 
relation of the child to his father has had so great an influence upon 
the religious attitude of the people. “Indeed, the entire principle 
which was at the root of ancestral worship, so-called, was that which 
emanated from the radical and social instincts, more especially those 
of suspicion and fear on the destructive, and confidence and venera- 
tion on the constructive side, that resulted in the very natural and 
personal desire, on the part of the individual, to adore and be adored. 
That these basic instincts were primarily responsible for the venera- 

8 Thid., p. 54. 


* Ibid., pp. 113-114. 
5 Ibid., p. 67. 
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tion of the father in the flesh, 7. ¢., for the first outward expression 
of man’s homage to the generator and begetter of his own person, 
is reasonably admissible. Indeed, judged according to the existing 
patriarchal conditions of these natives, to whom the father is a law 
unto himself and his people, and the person of the eldest son, as 
priest to the family, is sacred, there cannot possibly be any doubt 
whatever on the subject. It is quite evident, then, that primeval 
adoration of the father in the flesh, combining, as it subsequently 
did, with a belief in the existence of the soul or spirit, developed 
first into the worship of the father in the spirit, and, later on, into 
that of certain deified ancestors, which, codperating with a belief 
in the phallic principle, eventually arrived at a worship of the Su- 
preme God, from whom the origin of all life was traced, and here, 
so far at least as these natural philosophers are concerned, it cul- 
minated.”® No one who appreciates the usual position of woman 
among primitive people will wonder why the mother-relation has 
so little importance as compared with the father-element. 

It is clear that the entire animistic system of these people serves 
a subjective purpose and represents the control of the wish-motive 
which in human conduct, as Freud has so clearly shown, occupies a 
fundamental place. As in the case of the patient suffering from a 
morbid mental state the fictitious interpretation satisfies deep, un- 
conscious desires and affords relief from the hard objective facts. 
Leonard has expressed this in a most happy way in the following 
observation: “In endeavoring, therefore, to fathom the psychology 
of these people, it is not only imperative that the dualism of their 
nature should be acknowledged, but that the supremacy of the 
spiritual over the human, in other words, of illusion or the sub- 
jective, as compared with reality or the objective, be clearly recog- 
nized. For in no other way is it possible to understand them. This 
alone will explain why a people who are literal and natural, acknowl- 
edging as they do the burden of the flesh and the practical value of 
utility, or the substantially useful, should live under the entire and 
absolute control of the non-existent phantasmal. Further, it will 
also explain the seemingly anomalous assertion that while the 
supremacy of the latter has certainly kept them from relapsing into 
the depths of decadent savagedom, it has at the same time prevented 
them from advancing towards the heights of expanding civiliza- 
tion.”* Perhaps this predominance of the wish has been even more 


6 Ibid., pp. 67-68. 
TIbid., p. 64. 
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forcefully expressed in another place, where the author writes: 
“The wish, which, as we haye seen all along, was father to every 
religious thought, became at once the supreme opportunity of the 
priest, who, to gain his own ends, converted the mortal illusion into 
an immortal reality. It was but the human failing that, without 
difficulty, leads even leaders of men into a belief of that which they 
passionately desire—the same identical principle of which Terence 
says: ‘Verum putes haud agre quod valde expetes ’—you believe 
that easily which you hope for earnestly, a belief the sincerity of 
which has been confirmed and sanctified by time.”® 

The origin of the entire spiritual system of these Africans is, 
according to Leonard, their own forgotten acts and thoughts uncon- 
sciously expressed. This gives their animism the characteristics of 
the phantasy which expresses the psychoneurosis. “It is not simply 
that the adjustment of the balance is unattainable, because, in spite 
of the existence of unity and evenness, disintegration or detach- 
ment and inequality are inevitable. It is not only that the right and 
wrong, in other words, the supremely spiritual and the slavishly 
human, in their own contradictory compositions are inextricably 
compounded and confused, so that at times they find it difficult in 
practice to distinguish between the two. But it is that they feel 
more than they see—for mentally they are blinded by a nebula of 
spirit—feel it through the sensations and emotions; because, un- 
known to them, these sensations and emotions are but the reacts 
of their own forgotten acts, and the conceptions of thoughts that 
have been unconsciously registered by the brain, therefore unrecog- 
nized as their own, and attributed to the spiritual.’”® 

Of course dominated as these natives are by pain-pleasure think- 
ing and hostile to the requirements of reality-thinking they are 
unable to make progress. They show the same failure to make 
good social adjustment which the neurotic patient so often reveals 
and for the same reason. They dream dreams when purposeful, 
constructive thinking is demanded. “Apart from their aversion to 
change of any kind, and slaves as these people from time immemorial 
have been, and are, to custom and conservatism, and the iron dis- 
cipline of their bogey-ancestors—who in their belief only depart 
from the flesh to continue a much more potential existence and gov- 
ernment in the spirit—the bulk of the people have their thinking 
done for them by the priests, doctors, and diviners, who are de 


8 Ibid., p. 373. 
® Ibid., p. 63. 
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facto the active thinkers and thought-leaders of their communities. 
Or rather, they have their thoughts interpreted, and if necessary 
transformed into actions. Do not misunderstand me, however. 
This does not in any sense imply that they are not thinkers them- 
selves, for in the mass they are all dreamers of dreams, 1. é., they 
think in a vague, indefinite, and impulsive kind of way thoughts 
that unconsciously become reflected and repeated in their dreams, 
which to them, however, are actual and personal interviews and 
interchanges of conversation between their own detachable and 
mobile souls and those of the departed. But they are passive and 
silent thinkers, whose power of thought only goes a short and 
restricted distance. For in spite of their marked impulsiveness and 
the contumacious, almost aggressive, individualism of their per- 
sonalities in matters mystical, 7. e., spiritual, or those which are 
beyond their comprehension—and anything outside the ordinary 
avocations of a cramped and limited life comes as a rule within 
this category—they are as powerless as newborn babes.”!° There 
has ever been a powerful opposition to progress in part unconscious. 
“There has, in fact, been no natural or social evolution, because of 
an unconscious, yet at the same time conscious, opposition to it on 
the part of those most concerned—not so much from lack of in- 
telligence, but because the spirit of conservatism and centralization 
has altogether dominated, and so expunged, the broader spirit of 
decentralization and intercourse.”" 

It is especially interesting to one familiar with Freud’s teaching 
concerning the psychopathology of everyday life to notice how acci- 
dental acts are regarded by these African savages. They insist 
as does Freud upon the significance of actions due to carelessness 
or loss of memory. In other words they have made the remarkable 
discovery that sins of omission express deeply-lodged purposes. 
“For experience teaches us that they see in everything an unex- 
pressed but all the more conscious motive, just as in every act they 
see and feel design. So although they recognize ‘omission’ as an 
offending causation, they do not acknowledge it as due to pure care- 
lessness or loss of memory. For an ‘omission’ is quite as much an 
‘act’ as a ‘commission’; it is a something omitted, done with intent 
and deliberation, possibly—as they look at it—through the obtrusive 
action of other mischievous antipathies. So forgetfulness is an 
effect, whatever the cause may be, that it is possible to avoid. 


10 Thid., p. 59. 
11 Tbid., p. 61. 
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Chance, coincidence, or accident are accordingly unknown, while 
design and premeditation, or predeterminism, are the levers that 
set in motion the entire machinery of human action.” 

The dream-life of this people is also given very great significance. 
The spiritual creations have been largely influenced by the serious 
regard given dreams. This fact is known and acknowledged by 
the people themselves. “It is, as a rule, only in dreams, and not 
when a person is awake, that the souls of the departed appear to 
the living. For dreams occupy a very prominent place in the phi- 
losophy, the religion, and the life of these emotional people. Dream- 
land, in fact—although it is, as it were, a land of shadows or spirits 
—is a veritable reality, and the figures of the dead which appear 
therein are looked on exclusively as souls, and in no sense as outside 
apparitions. 

“Once more, in the words of Odinaka Olisa, ‘apart from what 
our fathers have told us, the way in which we believe in the existence 
of the soul or the spirit is mostly through dreams, those which are 
good and those which are bad, 1. e., nightmares. So we think that 
when a man is asleep, whether at night or in the day, his soul leaves 
the body and goes away and speaks, sometimes with the dead and 
sometimes with the living. So it is that on these occasions, or when 
a man projects his soul into the body of an animal, his own body 
remains altogether inactive and slothful and as it is in a trance or 
during sleep, and it remains in this condition until the return of 
the soul.’ ’’% 

12 Thid., p. 54. 

13 Tbid., p. 145. 
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. Further Contributions to Dream-Interpretation. Pror. SIGMUND 
FREUD. 

2. A Lie. Dr. F. RIktin. 

3. “Is Bronchial Asthma a Sexual Neurosis?” Dr. J. SADGER. 

4. Contribution to the Theory of the Resistance. Dr. ALFRED ADLER. 

5. The Psychic Treatment of Epilepsy. Dr. WILHELM STEKEL, 


_ 


1. Dream-Interpretation.—Freud gives from his personal experience 
with patients the analyses of certain symbols occurring in dreams. The 
first of these was “the hat” as symbol of man or male genitals. The 
dream fragment given was that of a young married woman who suffered 
from agoraphobia and temptation-anxiety. The second was that “the 
little one” (child) denotes the genitals (male or female) and “being 
run over” signifies sexual intercourse. This interpretation was sup- 
ported by the analysis of a dream from the same patient as the first. 
The third example illustrates the representation of the genitals by build- 
ings, staircases and shafts. This use was shown in the dream of a young 
man inhibited by a father-complex. 

In conclusion, Freud gives some less frequent dream symbols: dis- 
placement to childhood is dramatized in the dream by the figures appear- 
ing as of gigantic size. Again, a man dreams that he goes to a railway 
station to take a train when the platform of the standing car approaches 
him. This inversion of the actual conditions is an index denoting that 
some other part of the dream content should be inverted. 

2. A Lie.—Riklin analyzes the motives which caused an honest 
servant-maid to tell a useless lie and finds that the lie was the substitute 
realization of a repressed sexual wish. 

3. Is Bronchial Asthma a Sexual Neurosis?—Sadger believes that in 
many cases this question may be answered in the affirmative. In all the 
cases which he has investigated, the sexual basis has been absent in 
none. He reports in considerable detail the analysis of a young homo- 
sexual man who had had terrific attacks of what seemed to be genuine 
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bronchial asthma and shows the underlying repressed sexual motives. 
Besides the psychosexual aspect of the question, Sadger thinks that a 
peculiar erogenous activity of the nose and allied organs may be a 
factor in causing asthma. He lays considerable stress on the importance 
of the actual physical disturbances of the sexual act as causative agents, 
such as coitus interruptus, frustrated sexual excitement, etc. 

4. Contribution to the Theory of the Resistance——Adler tells of a 
woman patient who displayed her resistance to the analysis by asking to 
have her appointment made later in the day than usual and gave only 
banal reasons for desiring the change. The occasion for the appear- 
ance of the resistance was that the analysis was touching upon a pain- 
ful incest complex. 

Adler proceeds from this case to sketch some of his theories regard- 
ing the mental development in respect to sexuality in men and women. 
He believes that women feeling their weakness develop a distrust of all 
men. “The evaluation of the man is the most uniform phenomenon of 
the neurosis.” This depreciating tendency goes back to childhood, where 
the child rebels against having the father over it. The mistrust of all 
men is carried over to the analyst and according to Adler forms a large 
part of the basis for the resistance. 

5. Psychic Treatment of Epilepsy.—Stekel believes that a large per- 
centage of the cases diagnosed as epilepsy are in reality neuroses. In 
the epileptic attack, there occurs a victory of the criminal unconscious 
over the moral consciousness. He presents four cases to support his 
views. In the first, that of a fifteen-year-old school girl, the attack was 
occasioned by unconscious criminal (death) phantasies against her 
mother. The second case was that of a man aged thirty-two. In this 
case also, death wishes against his wife were revealed. 

The third case, Stekel describes in much detail. The patient had a 
perversion, urolagnie. The analysis showed that this perversion was a 
derivative of a much deeper-seated pathological complex, sadism. The 
dream analysis traced this sadism back to its origin in early childhood. 

The fourth case concerned a man aged thirty-seven. Here again 
criminal phantasies toward a brother-in-law were the determining factor. 
The history of this man with an account of the many unavailing meth- 
ods of treatment which he had undergone for his epilepsy and Stekel’s 
analysis and cure of him is most interesting. 

Stekel’s conclusions are as follows: 

1. Epilepsy is, more frequently than we had previously thought, a 
psychogenic trouble. 

2. In all cases, a strong criminality is in evidence, which has been 
repelled from consciousness as unbearable. 

3. The attack stands for the crime, thus also eventually a sexual act 
which is a crime. 
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4. Pseudo-epilepsy is curable by psychoanalysis. It requires longer 
periods of treatment, since the splitting of the personality has progressed 
extraordinarily far. 


(Vol. I, Nos. 7-8, 1911) 


1. Karin Michaelis’s “The Dangerous Age” in the light of Psycho- 
analysis. Dr. TATJANA ROSENTHAL. 

2. The Concept of Instinct. Dr. Steran v. MApay. 

3. Psychoanalysis in a Case of Blushing-Anxiety as Contribution to the 
Psychology of the Feeling of Shame. Pror A. von LUZENBERGER. 

4. A Case of Acute Autopsychic Disturbance of Consciousness. Dr. 
Otto JULIUSBURGER. 

4. Julius Pikler’s “ Dynamic Psychology” and its Relations to Psycho- 
analysis. GASTON ROSENSTEIN. 


1. Karin Michaelis’s “ The Dangerous Age.’—Rosenthal analyzes the 
female characters of the authoress, Karin Michaelis, as presented in her 
book, “The Dangerous Age,” and other works and shows the uncon- 
scious motives which probably lurked in the authoress’s mind. The prin- 
cipal character studied is a married woman of forty-two who suddenly 
and without apparent cause obtains a divorce from her seemingly excel- 
lent husband and secludes herself in an isolated villa which she had had 
built by a young architect. The analyst shows in very clever manner 
what important parts a money-complex and a father-complex have 
played in preventing a normal and healthy development of the woman’s 
life as a girl and the bitter fate which this pathological development 
brought to her later life. The analysis is well worked out and illuminat- 
ing for many of the dissatisfied women seen by every neurologist. 

2. The Concept of Instinct—v. Maday points out that the changes in 
psychology occasioned by the study of the unconscious demand a 
restating of the concepts used in the science. After discussing the 
various terms and definitions which have been used by various psychol- 
ogists and philosophers during the recent past, he proceeds to give his 
own provisional definition of instinct (Trieb) as follows: “ The instinct 
is an elementary psychic function of motor (emotional, dynamic, cen- 
trifugal) character; it (that is, its becoming active, functioning) is the 
effect of an act of cognition (as emotion, sensation, idea, thought), 
with which as sensory (intellectual, static, centripetal) element it is 
joined to an experience; the (released, active) instinct is accordingly 
the cause of every activity of will (psychic movement, act). 

3. Psychoanalysis of a Case of Blushing-Anxiety—Luzenberger had 
a woman patient, aged fifty-two, who blushed upon the slightest excite- 
ment without any apparent cause. The symptom had been present in her 
earlier life and reappeared again at the time of the menopause. He 
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traced it back to early impressions in childhood when intestinal worms 
had been passed from the bowel, a feeling of disgust which had arisen 
in connection with these that had been transferred to all worms in gen- 
eral. A further determinant had been the onset of the menses without 
previous instruction regarding the physiological meaning of the condi- 
tion. These feelings of physical uncleanliness had later been transferred 


to the moral sphere. 


4. Case of Autopsychic Disturbance of Consciousness—A boy of 
seventeen came under Juliusburger’s observation for having written two 
letters of which he had no memory. In one to his employer he accused 
himself of having stolen goods from the former which it was shown 
he had not done. In the other, he informed his parents that he had 
been promoted by his firm and sent away to other cities as their repre- 
sentative and told what fine things he was doing. The boy had had 
epileptic attacks. This transitory psychosis, during which the letters 
were written, seemed like an equivalent for an epileptic attack. It was 
occasioned by an emotional conflict with his mother and brother over 
his love for a girl, their berating him for spending a small sum for a 
present for the young lady and his identifying himself with a fellow- 
workman who actually had stolen goods and sold them for his own 
profit. The letter to his parents corresponded to his wish for promotion 
and larger salary. Juliusburger presents the case as illustrating the 
value of psychoanalysis in comprehending the psychoses. 

5. Pikler’s “ Dynamic Psychology” and its Relations to Psycho- 
analysis Rosenstein reviews the chief points of Pikler’s “ Dynamic 
Psychology ” and discusses the question whether it may form the con- 
necting link between the older psychology and the Freudian psychology. 
He believes that it may do this. He considers it suited to form a com- 
mon ground for the investigations of normal psychology and psycho- 
pathology especially since it denotes a psychophysics in the correct sense 
of the term, which keeps sight of the whole psychophysical organism 
and does not withdraw to unimportant measurings of intervals and sen- 
sation quantities. 


(Vol. I, No. 9) 


1. Results of the Psychic Treatment of Some Cases of Asthma. Dr. A. 
STEGMANN. 

2. Origin of Symbolism in the Dream, Dementia Precox, etc. Dr. A. 
MAEDER. 

3. Concerning Obscene Words. Dr. S. FERENCZzI. 

4. Syphiliphobia. Dr. ALFRED ADLER. 


1. Psychic Treatment of Asthma.—Stegmann has reported in an 
earlier article (1908) cases of asthma in children which led him to 
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believe that the disease developed more from psychoneurotic factors 
than from a somatic basis. He now discusses some later cases of asthma 
which have come under his professional care. One of these was a 
woman aged forty-one, twice married. The malady began at thirty-six. 
Investigation showed that the asthmatic attacks were the result of 
jealousy and desire to keep her husband at home from the city. The 
treatment was interrupted before it could be concluded. The second 
case was that of a woman, aged forty-five, who had suffered from severe 
asthma since she was twenty-one. A real psychoanalysis could not be 
carried out, but the short treatment demonstrated the effect of early 
sexual traumata, an unfavorable attitude toward the father and later 
jealousy of the husband’s family and his scientific activity as causative 
factors. The attacks were rendered much less severe and less frequent 
by the partial treatment. The author believes that asthma belongs in 
the anxiety-hysteria group. 

2. Origin of Symbolism in Dream, Dementia Precox, etc-—Maeder 
presents a brief consideration of the mechanism of the origin of symbol- 
ism in dream, psychosis, etc. In the delusions of dementia przecox, a 
patient often projects some organ into the outer world, selecting some 
object in the outer world of similar shape or appearance to stand for it, 
thus identifying his organ with the external object. The object becomes 
the symbol for the organ. For instance, a patient identifies his blood 
vessels with the water pipes of the asylum. The process is similar in 
the origin of a symbol in the dream except that the organ may be replaced 
by any objects of interest in general. The affectivity plays an active 
role in the process. 

3. Obscene Words.——Contribution to the psychology of the latent 
period. Ferenczi seeks to determine why the popular names for sexual 
and excremental organs and activities arouse such strong resistance in 
the minds of most individuals. One cause is the fact that the child 
learns the terms first during the period of his first attempts to compre- 
hend the sexual and excretory functions and the words, along with the 
thoughts of this period, are later vigorously repressed by the moral 
censor. Another is that these words possess a peculiar power to compel 
the hearer to imagine with special vividness the organs or processes 
denoted. They occasion regressive hallucinations, as it were. That is, 
such words awaken many powerful phantasies which have been rigor- 
ously repressed. Ferenczi gives illustrations from his analyses to sub- 
stantiate his views. 

4. Syphiliphobia—Adler calls attention to the frequency of syphili- 
phobia among neurotic patients and makes the following observations 
on the symptom: (1) Syphiliphobia springs from the desire for assur- 
ance; it is never the sole form of the assurance but regularly codperates 
with most or all of the neurotic measures of assurance. (2) All meas- 
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ures of assurance are introduced by the phenomenon of anxious expecta- 
tion. (3) The anxious expectation results from the feeling of inferi- 
ority and uncertainty, which is acquired in the stage of childhood from 
organic inferiority and from the fear of a permanent female role and 
this feeling is retained in great part in the unconscious in later 
development. 


(Vol. I, Nos. 10-11) 


. Some Problems of the Interpretation of Saga. Dr. F. RIK in. 

. Precursors of Freudian Thought. Herpert SILBERER. 

Loss as a Symptomatic Act. Otto RANK. 

. Anatole France as Analyst. Dr. S. FERENCZI. 

. Hysteria and Mysticism in Margaretha Ebner (1291-1351). Dr. 
OsKAR PFISTER. 

. Eduard Moricke. Huco FRIEDMANN. 
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1. Some Problems of Saga-Interpretation—Riklin points out that 
Ludwig Laistner, twenty years ago, declared that saga originate from 
dreams, and particularly from nightmares. Psychoanalysis makes this 
assumption certain. The saga shows plainly that it has a common origin 
with other products of repressed unconscious motives. The gods reveal 
plain sexual characteristics, they are dream figures and personify as 
such (repressed) sexuality. The simple folk-saga are nearer to this 
nucleus than the higher myths which take into consideration the cosmos, 
the outer world, the question of life and death, etc. Riklin describes 
many points which nightmares and saga have in common. 

2. Precursors of Freudian Thought.—Silberer mentions some of the 
poets, authors and philosophers preceding Freud who have described 
mental phenomena similar to that which his psychology elucidates and 
discusses at length a passage from Bulwer Lytton’s “A Strange Story,” 
which deals with repression, flight into illness, psychic trauma, etc. 
Among others whose writings show an intuitive understanding of mental 
phenomena, he names Shakespeare, Richard Wagner, E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann, Justinus Kerner and Maurice Maeterlinck. 

3. Loss as a Symptomatic Act——Freud pointed out in his Psycho- 
pathology of Everyday Life that the losing of objects is often an expres- 
sion of lack of esteem for them by the loser. Rank describes an 
instructive case from his own observation which substantiates Freud’s 
findings. 

4. Anatole France as Analyst—In a most readable little article, 
Ferenczi shows us how Anatole France displays in some of his writings 
a comprehension of mental phenomena very similar to that founded by 
Freud’s psychoanalysis. He says in conclusion: “ From these examples 
it is obvious to us that A. France performed a great piece of analytic 
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work independently of all professional psychology, with results similar 
to those which we attain with the refined methods of the Freudian 
psychoanalysis. We find also in his writings in general the proper esti- 
mation of the unconscious, the infantile and the sexual so that we must 
regard him as one of the most important predecessors of the analytic 
psychology.” 

5. Hysteria and Mysticism of Margaretha Ebner—Pfister sketches 
the life of Margaretha Ebner, a Catholic nun and mystic of the late 
middle ages, and interprets her bizarre acts and sayings in the light of 
psychoanalytic knowledge. He shows how she identified herself with 
Jesus in certain of her hysterical symptoms, how she suffered from ina- 
bility to stand and walk, from pains in head and teeth, from hoarse- 
ness, pains in heart and hands, from the sensation of having her limbs 
broken, intolerance against being touched, from feeling of suspense, 
from death marks on her hands, from uttering of cries and other imita- 
tions. He also demonstrates her masochistic joy in suffering tortures. 

6. Eduard Moricke-—Friedmann quotes from some of the writings of 
the German poet, Moricke, and shows how he, like so many other poets, 
intuitively perceived some of the truths regarding mental mechanisms 
which Freud has since so brilliantly demonstrated. 


(Vol. I, No. 12) 


1. Personal Experiences with Freud’s Psychoanalytic Method. Dr. 
JAMEs J. PUTNAM. 


This is a translation of Dr. Putnam’s paper read before the American 
Neurological Association in May, 1910, in which he discussed psycho- 
analysis and reported some of his early results from the same in his 
practice. The whole article may be found in English in the Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease for November, Igro. 


Jahrbuch fiir Psychoanalytische und Psychopathologischr 
Forschungen 
ABSTRACTED BY LEONARD BLumGartT, M.D. 
OF NEW YORK 
(Vol. II, Part One) 
(Continued from page 252) 


There seems to be no doubt that the moment the association word 
is heard there rises into consciousness the fantasy which belongs to it 
from the unconscious. Pfister believes that the fantasy is fully formed 
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in the unconscious and has been there from such time as the mental 
picture which goes to form it was first seen. This is a possible ex- 
planation of why certain things we see—pictures, plays, views—make a 
deep impression on us; they are used by our repressed complexes as ma- 
terials in both our day and night dreams. It is also possible that the 
picture later becomes the carrier of gruesome thoughts and for that 
reason it sticks fast in memory. The complex which is in the uncon- 
scious takes the picture and hides itself within it so disguised that it 
can come into consciousness in response to the stimulus word. With- 
out this disguise it would probably have been difficult, if not impossible, 
because of its painful character, for it to have come into consciousness, 
In elucidation Pfister quotes incidents in Max’s life which the latter 
uses to clothe his unconscious wishes. 

He says: “In certain persons repressed hate forms out of suitable 
personal experiences, or imagined experiences, fantasies according to the 
laws of dream work. It is by means of these fantasies that the individual 
satisfies his hate; a satisfaction effected by making the injury to the 
hated one, either patent or disguised, the content of a day dream which 
shows that injury as already accomplished. The sexual components of 
hate appear in the form of sadism and masochism.” 

He does not know how true this may be in others, but although his 
casual observation of the process has shown that many do not produce 
such fantasies, he thinks this does not preclude the possibility of their 
presence in the unconscious. He looks upon these day dreams of Max’s 
as having the significance of safety valves for his psychic life. 

Before the fifth session the reconciliation between Max and his 
brother was accomplished. It came about spontaneously without sug- 
gestion from Pfister and was effected in spite of the distrust and doubt 
on the part of Arno. 

By the seventh session the boys were really in close sympathy and 
had talked over certain painful incidents with brotherly frankness and 
affection. With their reconciliation Max’s fantasies underwent a 
marked change. 

Reviewing the transformation of the earliest hate fantasies that 
occurred after reconciliation, and considering the new ones that came 
later in the analysis, Pfister formulates important laws governing the 
psychology of hate and reconciliation. He says: “ When hate is inten- 
sified, the hate complex continually uses for satisfying itself new pic- 
tures in producing day dreams. When reconciliation takes place the 
earlier fantasies return. They are then unchanged but weaker and 
less clear, or else they have been changed so as to deprive them of their 
earlier painful characteristics.” 

To understand the significance of the spontaneous or stimulated day 
dream of the patient, one must keep in mind that, on the one hand, he 
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had said he was dominated by an inner evil compulsion, on the other, 
that he had felt these compulsive horrible fantasies an indescribable 
burden. Without doubt this is a manifestation of repressed wishes, 
which, because of their antagonism to the moral concept in his conscious- 
ness were not allowed to enter. We see how clearly the repressed 
wishes are mirrored in fantasy, in which disguise one’s conscience allows 
them to enter consciousness. 

The symptomatic value of Max’s day dreams was revealed much 
more convincingly later in the analysis, when, believing himself to be 
fully reconciled to Arno, he had a number of murderous fantasies which 
showed the presence of remnants of his hate complex. When inner or 
external forces roused his hate it would not show itself in its true form. 
Instead one would find a harmless, or perhaps a fatal, episode concern- 
ing unknown persons. In this way, by means of allegory, the complex 
was able to work itself out without danger of being detected by the 
patient himself. Pfister’s admonitions to the boy failed, therefore, be- 
cause they did not touch the complex and were directed only toward a 
few relatively harmless external symptoms such as the memory of 
painful events with their bitter feeling, but never toward the many un- 
conscious sadistic revenge desires. 

Pfiister shows that blood-and-thunder moving pictures and dime 
novels stimulated the boy’s hate and served to disguise it by being used 
as material for his day dreams. Max, however, did not restrict himself 
to these, also using stories from history, geography and religion. In 
this way the unconscious impulses spread further and further while 
simultaneously the boy grew more and more isolated. He guarded the 
secret of his growing hate with increasing anxiety in order not to be 
looked upon as a terrible being, and the more he withdrew from reality 
the more his libido expressed itself in fantasies under the dominance 
of his hate complex. According to Freud the isolation from the world 
is an inherent tendency of every psychoneurotic disturbance. Jung 
says: “The complex prevents the possibility of transference, conse- 
quently of psychological adjustment, and in this way inhibits the instinct 
of race preservation. It isolates the individual and by introverting the 
libido puts him in a vicious circle.” 

The analysis in this case acted on the day dreaming exactly as it 
would on obsessions, phobias and hysterical manifestations. It drew 
the repressed concepts in their true form into consciousness. The com- 
promise produced—which is the fantasy—had to give way, since it could 
not any longer fulfill its purpose. Therefore the analysis has only a 
negative task in that it must dissolve resistances. The new directions 
that the instincts must follow must be built by other forces within the 
individual. Where these are absent it is impossible for the patient to 
evolve into an ethically normal person. 
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In moral imbeciles analysis has only a theoretical value in that it 
serves to explain their acts. For ethically normal persons this destroy- 
ing of resistances and the consequent freeing of repressed complexes is 
of tremendous value. The complexes are reacted to and transference 
follows so that the individual is again received within the herd. A 
common complex is no complex. We see this in monastic orders, etc. 
When a complex is shared it ceases to be interesting. Naturally an 
analysis cannot prevent new injuries with their resulting formation of 
hate complexes, but the morally healthy patient learns through his ana- 
lytic experience the value of a frank and free discussion with some one 
whom he respects and trusts and in this way a new way of living is opened 
to him. If this is impossible for inner or external reasons the result 
obtained from an analysis is only temporary. 

In Max’s case there was a considerable improvement in his relations 
with his brother. They were very intimate and for months enjoyed a 
hearty companionship. But unfortunate family conditions, idleness, bad 
companions, poverty, the irritability of the mother who feared her chil- 
dren’s criticism of her lax ways, all these combined to give an atmos- 
phere that finally impaired the relation between the brothers. Their 
confidence in and affection for Pfister, however, remained the same as 
long as they were under his observation. One must remember that the 
whole analysis was incomplete. Before it was finished, indeed before 
it was well begun, Max had gone away. 

Pfister closes with his observations of the ethical estimate of hate. 
First, it impoverishes a personality by a one-sided direction and fixation 
of its interests. The complex turns its attention with monotonous per- 
sistence to such things as give it satisfaction and utilizes them for this 
purpose. Second, the individual is despiritualized by a growing de- 
pendence upon his unconscious desires. There is great danger that he 
may lose the freedom of his soul, partly through persistent irritability, 
partly through explosions of rage. Third, a paralysis of the will is the 
result of the unfruitful struggle between love and hate. Fourth, there 
is a waste of constructive energy in unproductive fantasies and dreams. 
Fifth, sadistic and masochistic sexualization of hate results. Sixth, the 
progressive isolation of the patient is inevitable. The introversion of the 
libido as a result of the complexes throws the hate-filled person back 
upon himself to live within himself. Egotism is inseparable from hate. 
The pathological tendency of hate based on this introversion is clearly 
shown. 

Reconciliation, on the other hand, reveals its ethical value first, in 
that the patient is placed in a position to acquire new concepts and is 
also stimulated to over-compensate the defences in his life caused by 
hate. Second, when reconciliation changes the destructive and evil ener- 
gies of hate into the positive effort toward affection there occurs a trans- 
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formation of sadistic to masochistic mechanisms, and when these latter 
are sublimated there comes with the regression of the revengeful spirit 
the desire for penance. When reconciliation, without analysis, is able 
to turn back energies which have used the paths of hate, it unconsciously 
accomplishes the work which the analyst consciously strives to do for 
the psycho-neurosis. 

As these investigations prove that reconciliation is a process which 
furthers a healthy attitude, so confidence in psychoanalysis as the nat- 
ural means of moral therapy is strengthened by this evidence of its 
agreement with the empiric method. 

5. The Opposite Meaning of Root Words.—In this review Freud 
points out a marked similarity between a certain process which obtains 
in the production of dreams and one that evidently obtained in the evo- 
lution of language. In his Traumdeutung, fourth edition, page 237, he 
says: 

“The attitude of the dream towards the category of antithesis and 
contradiction is most striking. This category is unceremoniously neg- 
lected; the word ‘No’ does not seem to exist for the dream. Anti- 
theses are with peculiar preference reduced to unity or represented as 
one. The dream also takes the liberty of representing any element 
whatever by its desired opposite, so that it is at first impossible to tell 
about any element capable of having an opposite, whether it is to be 
taken negatively or positively, in the dream thoughts.” 

Freud’s first understanding of this peculiar inclination of dream 
work was through a chance reading of this monograph by the philologist, 
Karl Abel. This gave him the clue to the astonishing explanation that 
the process of the mind in the production of dreams is identical with 
that of the evolution of the oldest known language, the Egyptian. 

In the beginning of his monograph Abel indicates the long slow 
growth of the Egyptian spoken language that must have preceded the 
earliest attempts of their written language, the first hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions. 

He says, on page four: “Now in the Egyptian language, the only 
relic we have of primitive words, there are many with two meanings, 
one of which is the direct opposite of the other. Imagine such apparent 
nonsense as, for instance, that the word ‘strong’ at the same time de- 
noted ‘ weak,’ the word ‘light’ also meant ‘ darkness,’ that in calling for 
beer another would use the same word to call for water; conceive that, 
and one has the astonishing practice of the old Egyptian language.” 

Again, on page nine, Abel says: “Egypt was everything else but 
the home of nonsense. On the contrary it is there that we have the 
earliest signs of the development of reason. It had a morality which 
was pure and dignified, and had formulated for itself the majority of 
the ten commandments at the time when the races now ranking as 
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civilized were in the habit of sacrificing human beings to their blood- 
thirsty idols. A people which in so dark a period was able to keep the 
torch of justice and civilization alight, could not in its speaking and 
thinking have been exactly stupid. . . . A people who could make glass, 
build the pyramids, must at least have had sufficient intelligence not to 
hold one thing as meaning itself and also its direct opposite. How 
then can we understand the Egyptians allowing themselves such a 
peculiarly contradictory language?” 

Before he explains this incomprehensible procedure, he astounds us 
further: “Of all the eccentricities of the Egyptians’ lexicon, perhaps 
the most extraordinary is that in addition to words which within them- 
selves have opposite meanings, it contains two-syllable words com- 
pounded of two distinct words, the whole word having the meaning of 
only one of its component parts. In other words, there are in this ex- 
traordinary language not only words such as ‘strong’ which also de- 
notes ‘ weak,’ ‘command’ which means ‘ obedience’ as well, but impos- 
sible words such as ‘ old-young,’ ‘ far-near,’ ‘in-out’ or ‘ out-in,’ which, 
in spite of the opposite meaning of the two parts, only have the signifi- 
cance of one part.” 

In these composite words there are clear contradictions purposely 
united, not to form a third meaning as happens in Chinese, but solely 
to have the word mean the first of its two parts. Abel gives an ex- 
planation of this, which, like all apparently difficult things, is quite 
simple. “If it were always light we would never know the difference 
between light and darkness, and would therefore never be able to con- 
ceive of light or have a word for it. Everything is evidently relative 
upon this planet, and has an independent existence only in so far as it is 
related to and differs from other things. Thus, as every concept is 
the twin of its opposite, how could it first have been thought, how could 
it have been communicated to others, if not by comparing it with its op- 
posite? As one cannot conceive of the concept of strength without its 
opposite weakness, the word which denoted strength also immediately 
suggested weakness, through which latter the former was able to come 
into existence. This word therefore did not really express strength or 
weakness, but rather the relation between the two, and the difference 
between the two, which difference produced the two words.” 

Man could not, therefore, achieve the oldest and simplest concepts 
except by considering opposites, and then gradually separating the two 
antitheses and considering the one without consciously measuring it 
with the other. Now as speech is used not only to express one’s 
thoughts, but also to communicate them to others, one would ask how 
did the ancient Egyptian let his neighbor know which of the two parts 
of the word he desired to express. In the written language this was 
accomplished by means of determining pictures, which were placed after 
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the word and denoted its meaning. When the word “ken” denoted 
“strong” there was placed after it the picture of an erect armed man. 
If its purpose was to denote “ weakness,” there followed a picture of a 
sitting tired figure. 

In the same way most of the other two-meaning words were accom- 
panied by determining pictures. Abel surmises that in speech a gesture 
was used to determine the meaning of the word. He says that it is the 
most ancient root words which show this phenomenon of antithetic 
double meanings and this disappeared in the further development of 
the language. In old Egyptian, all phases of development up to the 
single meaning to the single word can be followed. This is accomplished 
by a slight phonetic modification in the root which totally changed the 
meaning of the word. For instance, by the time the language had de- 
veloped to the evolution of the hieroglyph, the word “ken,” originally 
meaning “strong-weak,” had been modified into “ken” (strong) and 
“kan” (weak). In other words, concepts which could only be thought 
of in connection with their antithesis were, in the course of time, suffi- 
ciently grasped by the mind to allow of two concepts, each of which has 
an independent existence and a separate vocal symbol. 

Abel believes the easily obtained evidence for contradictory meanings 
in root words in the Egyptian is capable of application to the Semitic 
and Indo-European languages as well. How much this method of evo- 
lution may have prevailed in other languages remains to be seen, for 
although opposites must have been present in the thinking processes of 
every race, that they are everywhere retained or recognizable is not in- 
evitable. The philosopher Bain in his book on logic, without knowing 
the facts, was able to deduce on purely theoretic grounds the logical 
necessity for these facts. He says: “The essential relativity of all 
knowledge, thought, or consciousness cannot but show itself in language. 
If everything that we can know is viewed as a transition from some- 
thing else, every experience must have two sides; and either every name 
must have a double meaning, or else for every meaning there must be 
two names.” 

Freud gives a few illustrations from the appendix of the monograph, 
of opposites in the Egyptian, Indo-Germanic and Arabic languages. In 
Latin, “altus” means both “high” and “deep”; “sacer” means “holy” 
and “damned”; where phonetic changes have occurred, we see in 
“clamare” (to shriek) “clam” (quiet); “siccus” (dry) and “succus” 
(moist). The German “Boden” still means both the highest and the 
lowest parts of the house; “bose” (bad) has its opposite in “ bass,” 
old German for “good.” The old Saxon “bat” (good) has its oppo- 
site in the English “bad”; the English “to lock” in the German “ liicke ” 
(hole) ; the German “kleben” in its English opposite “to cleave.”? 


1It has occurred to the abstracter that the English “to cleave” contains 
within itself two meanings—to cleave unto, and to cleave apart. 
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Abel calls attention to other clues of archaic methods of thinking. 
We still use “ without,” compounding it of two parts, “ with” and “ out,” 
of antithetic meanings. The word “with” at one time denoted not 
only conjunction but also separation, and we see the remnants of this 
in the English words “ withdraw” and “withhold.” The same change 
is apparent in the German words “wider” (against) and “ wieder” 
(together). 

Another remarkable similarity to dream work is the peculiarity of 
the Egyptian language to read the words backward and give both ar- 
rangements of letters the same meaning. This inversion of the letters 
occurs too frequently in Egyptian to be explained by coincidence. It is 
also found frequently in the Semitic and Aryan languages. If one re- 
stricts one’s self to the German and English, one notices that “top” is 
the inversion of “ pot,” “boat” of “tub,” “hurry” of “ruhe,” “balken” 
of “club.” 

Freud cites many examples from other languages. Abel attempts 
to explain the phenomenon of phonetic inversion by a reduplication of 
the root word. Freud is unable to follow him in this explanation. He 
reminds us how children love to play with words by turning them around, 
and how the psyche in producing its dream reverses the dream material 
for its various purposes, not by reversing words but by reversing pic- 
tures and the order in which they normally appear. Freud is more 
inclined to explain this phonetic reversal on a much deeper psychic 
basis. It is upon the similarity in the characteristics of dream work 
and the practice in the oldest languages that he bases proof of his idea 
that thought is expressed in dreams on the model of regressive archaic 
principles. 

There is forced upon the neurologist the irrefutable suggestion that 
if he desires to understand the speech of dreams and to interpret it 
more clearly he must make himself better informed of the development 
of language. 

6. Psychological Investigation of Cases of Dementia Pracox.— 
Maeder first gives the clinical histories of two cases of dementia precox 
of the paranoid form and then goes on to give their analyses, which 
are among the clearest and most exhaustive in the literature. 

In the first case, during the time of the analysis, the condition of the 
patient improved to such an extent that it was possible to transfer him 
from the ward of the most violent cases to the quiet open ward where 
he has since remained. Maeder does not draw any deductions from 
this incident as to the therapeutic value of the analysis. He simply calls 
attention to it. He goes into great detail concerning this first case, 
a patient with two main complexes, a sexual complex and an ancestry 
complex. He also applies the Jung association experiment to him to 
show the readers of his paper how this method gives a general view of 
the psychic make-up of the patient. 
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The second case is also analyzed in great detail. There are spread 
before us the patient’s mental processes concerning his persecution, his 
hypochondriacal complaints and his feelings of insufficiency. The anal- 
ysis of his acts shows them to be compensations in which the fulfilment 
of repressed wishes is wonderfully clear. In fact the patient compen- 
sated himself to such an extent that he practically evolved a new lan- 
guage, a new anatomy and a new philosophy. Maeder finaliy shows that 
the so-called dementia of some of these cases is only apparent. 

The second part of the paper is devoted to a theoretic consideration 
of these two cases, their mechanism, the origin of the delusions of per- 
secution and of grandeur. From the analysis of the first case, J. B., we 
find that his wife was in a sanatorium for an incipient tuberculosis 
when she received a letter from him unexpectedly speaking of divorce. 
He gave as his reason the fear that he might be infected with her dis- 
ease. Later he wrote that he had been called to something higher. 
Naturally his wife could not understand him. He then had the addi- 
tional ideas that she had been unfaithful and had had an abortion. 
(This last really had happened as the result of the incipient tubercu- 
losis.) In his delusion of grandeur he based his desire for divorce on 
the ground that through diplomatic channels he had become engaged to 
marry the Queen of Holland. He finally declared that his wife was 
persecuting him and injuring him with weapons. He became brutal, 
maltreated her and had to be confined. 

The analysis shows the presence of well marked polygamous and 
homosexual tendencies which did not come to the foreground nor ex- 
press themselves in acts until he had become psychotic. His wife is 
naturally an obstacle to the realization of his desires. Her mere exist- 
ence frustrates them, as is shown in the genesis of his persecutory ideas 
concerning her. 

The mechanism of the origin of this delusion of persecution seems 
to be that there exists in the patient a primary tendency towards definite 
active self-realization. This expansion is inhibited by a passive obstacle 
in his environment which his ego feels to be a dynamic one. He then 
animates it and thus transforms it into an aggressive power. This reac- 
tion is not only characteristic of people with delusions of persecution 
but is generally recognized as quite common. One needs only to observe 
children when they strike themselves against objects and hear them say 
“bad chair,” “bad table,” to be convinced of this. Nor is it only an 
infantile mechanism. Xerxes attempting to punish the ocean by having 
it beaten with chains, is an instance; and among the Greeks all in- 
animate objects which had caused the death of a human being were ban- 
ished from the country. The Indians used to bite the stones that hurt 
their feet. The same mechanism is also observed in animals. This 
tendency to vitalize objects has been called by Tylor “animism” and is 
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a primitive and common type of reaction which probably has a biolog- 
ical significance in that it serves to protect the individual. 

In J. B.’s case there are undoubtedly homosexual tendencies. In the 
psychosis homosexuality is often hidden behind persecution. He is 
followed by a band of red and black people who mistreat him and sexu- 
ally injure him. The psychological mechanism which transformed a 
homosexual tendency into a delusion of persecution is clearly shown in 
a fantasy that Maeder quotes of a healthy young man who, on merely 
seeing a beautiful woman, felt the desire to possess her, a thought he 
repressed because of its unworthiness. Within a short time there sud- 
denly came to him the fantasy that this woman was coming toward him, 
that she was making sexual advances, and so stirred him that he was 
overpowered and succumbed to the temptation. 

In the same way, J. B. plainly shows homosexual tendencies. In 
his paranoid fantasies he suffers from homosexual attacks upon himself. 
The transformation of an active instinct into a passive suffering is the 
result of repression, as shown above. The repression is not an indefi- 
nite Deus ex machina but is the result of the system of inhibition fos- 
tered by education and society. Freud plainly formulated this mech- 
anism of persecution years ago. A certain wish rises to consciousness 
and being repressed appears in a changed form as persecution. In 
other words, the wish of the ego is projected upon the wish object and 
is reflected back on the ego. This is called a projection and has the 
value of relieving the ego of a certain tension because it is not forced to 
recognize as its own a wish which it consciously perceives as evil. The 
wish is depersonalized, so to speak, and the ego is no more responsible 
for it. The patient lives a purely passive existence, and as such cannot 
consider himself immoral. 

The mechanism of projection is a defence reaction against concepts 
unpleasant emotionally in consciousness. The fact that the projection 
takes place upon the wish object is worthy of special attention. The 
persecution in paranoiacs is usually felt as coming from those persons 
whom they formerly loved or who had a marked attraction for them. 
If one has expected much from anyone and it has never been realized, 
one is easily inclined to ascribe the failure to the bad will or even to the 
positive dislike of the other. The fear affect that accompanies this 
psychological mechanism in paranoiacs is for the most part of particular 
intensity, for which reason it does not possess the significance of a 
safety valve, in decreasing tension, as in the normal individual. For the 
paranoiac it is a defense mechanism which has failed. 

Freud, by his concept of fear as repressed libido, has made it possible 
to understand the psychological affect which accompanies this mechanism. 
Maeder has shown the genesis of the delusion of persecution. It grows 
and spreads over everything because the individual groups all associa- 
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tions according to their emotional value. This holds true not only for 
past impressions but also for new ones. J. B., for instance, traces the 
society that persecutes him back to the beginning of history. Its first 
member was Cain. 

All disasters, such as the destruction of a Zeppelin, or a railroad acci- 
dent, are interpreted as signs of persecution by the evil forces. The 
feminine evil spirit in the persecutory society takes on the characteristics 
of his wife. It is dark and Catholic. These two concepts are spread 
so as to take in all dark-haired races, people of southern climes, espe- 
cially the French, his wife being a Frenchwoman. The Catholic com- 
plex is developed to include the Jesuits, all conservatives and all Catholic 
orders. The colors red and black are the demons of the underworld 
that plague and persecute him. He further develops the concept of 
red to include the free masons, the liberal party, especially democrats 
and anarchists. His idea of grandeur transformed his former sympathy 
with them into the opposite, the concept of their persecution of him. 
In short, anything which produces or contains a painful affect is placed 
under the category “bad” and “enemy.” Everything good belongs to 
the blond race which dates its ancestry from Abel, from whom he is a 
direct descendant. 

These sufferers gradually shut themselves off from their environ- 
ment. They more and more lose rapport with the outer world and all 
sympathy with their fellow men. The normal person has a constant 
interchange with his environment. He gives to it and receives from it. 
There is something, be it woman, politics, religion or sport for which 
he has an interest, and which leads him to a certain activity. The 
schizophrenic gradually loses all this. The world becomes empty for 
him. He gives it less and less and finally receives from it only that 
which is absolutely essential to existence. Jung’s paper on the psychol- 
ogy of dementia-precox, and this detailed analysis, are evidence that the 
inner life of these patients does not stand still, is not empty. There 
comes to pass gradually a more or less manifest delusion of grandeur. 
The sufferer is wonderfully built, tremendously strong, understands and 
knows everything. J. B. tells of the wonderful look in his eyes, its 
power to awaken love in everyone, his potency, upon which the potency 
of all things in the world depends. Each one considers himself the 
fine flower of civilization. How can we understand this? How re- 
concile the two factors? Through the abnegation of the outer world. 
By the withdrawal of spiritual and sympathetic intercourse with human- 
ity there must be a retention of energy. The instinct towards pro- 
ductivity, expansion, is restrained. It becomes introverted. It applies 
itself to the ego instead of to objects in its environment. This is the 
cause of the active inner life, the overcharged individuality which leads 
to ideas of grandeur. One’s ego runs riot. It is no longer checked by 
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the circumstances of outer reality. Now all the infantile wishes, also 
no longer restrained, surge to the top, and express themselves in fantasy. 

Maeder’s analyses show quite clearly this restoration and consequent 
fulfilment of infantile wishes. J. B. is king of Switzerland and the 
emperor of France. His father was a Swiss citizen, his grandfather a 
citizen of France. The second patient, F. R., associates only with in- 
tellectuals of the highest order, thinks and speaks an esoteric language; 
his father was a school teacher, he himself failed in school. The psy- 
choses give these patients their compensation, and in their fantasies they 
achieve that which fate has denied them. For them the pathway to 
grandeur is the continuation of the normal process of infancy, inasmuch 
as ideas of grandeur are present in every child. To the child, the father 
is the hero, the ideal; and this impression is only gradually corrected 
through experience, disillusion and comparison. It is very interesting 
to observe how the paranoiac rehabilitates all these infantile concepts 
and coordinates them with the present. 

Maeder next discusses the interesting mechanism of projection which 
he calls “exteriorization,” the psychological process of building these 
ideas of grandeur. J. B. identifies the color of the heavens with that 
of his own eyes. Everything that happens in the heavens happens 
therefore to him. He also identifies his genitals with fruits. The 
second patient, F. R., feels every change in the plumbing or the struc- 
ture of the institute which harbors him as an interference with his 
own nerves or blood vessels. In these two patients the cosmos is all 
ego. This process grows and develops and takes in everything except 
those things that persecute. The summit of their delusions of grandeur 
is reached and the patients live in a world filled with their own com- 
plexes. Whereas formerly they denied the world, they now fill it with 
their own wishes and so again come in contact with it. Many of these 
patients in the final state of their insanity, are hence useful automatons 
in the institutes where they live. These two processes, the primary in- 
troversion and the secondary exteriorization, play important parts in 
the psychology of dementia precox. The delusions of persecution and 
of grandeur are two separate and independent psychological mechanisms 
which have a common origin in that, in the final analysis, they originate 
in the instinct life of the individual. 

Maeder closes his paper with the following remarks: “... In the 
psychosis all symptoms have a relation to emotionally laden complexes. 
. . . The content of a psychosis is absolutely individual, but the mech- 
anism is the same in all cases; the motives of their acts are relatively 
few and for the most part owe their origin to the instinct life of the 
infantile period of development. There exists in these paranoid patients 
an active intellectual productivity of a constructive character. An in- 
tensive examination by the psychoanalytic method gives the conclusion 
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that their dementia is only apparent; that of dementia in its real mean- 
ing, such as in organic insanity, there is not the slightest evidence. 
The thought processes of the patients are very active and when one can 
get them to apply themselves they can describe relatively complex pic- 
tures and repeat long stories. Their low ability to concentrate is the 
main source of their error. Their activities are not sufficiently adjusted 
to their environments. They proceed from within outward but do not 
receive that correction which a sympathetic feeling for the external 
world would bring. They live in a dream world in which the unfulfilled 
wishes of their childhood and of the present are realized—nay, more, 
reach a pathological over-compensation.” 

Maeder leaves undecided the question as to whether the inability to 
adjust himself to the ever-changing world, or whether the expansion 
of his inner mental life with the secondary neglect of reality, is the 
primary defect in the patient. The first hypothesis of primary insuffi- 
ciency is the one he inclines to because it rests on biological grounds. 
The analyses of these two patients show the influence of their social 
strata and of their parents. Maeder shows conclusively that their 
parents had a certain early definite influence which determined later 
development of the patients; their mature tastes, their choice of pro- 
fessions, their sympathies and antipathies. 

The transformation from the normal to the pathological is not 
sharply demarcated; on the contrary it is very gradual. There is really 
no separation in the continuity of the individual’s life. The psychosis 
is not built up on new mechanisms, nor does it develop without mech- 
anisms. The symptoms do not arise spontaneously and without cause. 
Nor does the psychosis use special material for its development, on the 
contrary it uses that derived from earlier experiences, and selects from 
the present according to previously formed bias. The instincts of nor- 
mal activity, the self-preservation instinct, the sexual instinct, with the 
multiplicity of partial instincts, continue to express themselves in the 
psychosis. What seems to be lacking is their codrdination. 

7. Analysis of a Compulsion Neurosis.—Stimulated by Freud’s Re- 
marks Concerning a Case of Compulsion Neurosis (abstracted in THE 
PsyCHOANALYTIC Review, Vol. III, No. 1, page 98) Riklin reports this 
case. Although he modestly states it is an incomplete analysis, those 
psychic structures that the patient produced, during the short time he was 
under treatment, are beautifully worked out. This paper is without 
doubt one of the most detailed descriptions of compulsion mechanisms 
that have been published. Their very detailed and complicated struc- 
ture preclude their being abstracted without destroying their value for 
the reader. I earnestly commend the original to all who desire a better 
understanding of Compulsion Neurosis. Not that there is anything new, 
but Freud’s observations and deductions are here given substantial 
verification. 
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Riklin first gives a complete history of the patient. This is followed 
by a detailed analysis of the patient’s main symptoms, which began with 
his adolescence, when his compulsions reached the degree of intensity 
which made of them symptoms. First the “washing” compulsion, 
which is but the obverse side of his fear of unclean things together 
with the fear that all things are unclean. 

Then Riklin describes his patient’s collection of articles which are 
called his “museum.” These were kept much as priests keep the Holy 
Scrolls, and were treated by the patient with suitable ceremonies. 

The bits of paper containing notes, fairy tales, photographs, bottles 
containing water, pictures, clippings, etc., were the symbols of his fast 
disappearing infantile life which he thus sought to preserve. Another 
means by which he attempted to preserve and gratify the infantile life 
is the “Island Fantasy.” On this island, the creations of his imagina- 
tion come to pass, all the wishes and plans of his boyhood. It is his 
paradise. One must read this paper to appreciate the extent to which 
these patients can go in their fantasy formation. There is also de- 
scribed the patient’s fear of sleep which results in a troublesome in- 
somnia. The analysis shows clearly the relationship of sleep, death 
and sexuality which underlie this fear. 

In close connection with this sleep fear is his great “ Riddle of the 
Ego” which the patient refused to go into because he realized that if it 
were analyzed he might be forced to give it up. The resistance was 
evidently too strong. 

This case of Riklin’s is of a much more infantile type than that which 
Freud described. But he also vacillates between the old and new ob- 
jects of his libido. The new ones, however, have not as yet been crys- 
tallized in one person so that the regression is still the stronger force. 
His illness is the means whereby he can postpone his detachment from 
his parents, and the finding of a new libido object. In fact, his illness 
is at present his libido object, for he cannot give it up, much as he de- 
sires to. 

Riklin finally points out the strong similarity between a compulsion 
neurosis and a dementia precox. In both transference to new objects 
is difficult. The przcox does not, however, even try to transfer to new 
objects and returns completely into the infantile world; the compulsion 
neurotic has more rapport with reality, more object-love, the elabora- 
tions of his fantasy are more careful, more understandable and are 
characterized by their intellectuality. 

8. Notes on “ The Sexual Need” by Wittels——*“ This book is written 
with as much passion as intelligence. It discusses the questions of 
abortion, syphilis, the family, the child, women and their professions. 
Its motto is ‘Humanity must live out its sexuality or it becomes 
crippled.’” Following the lead of this text Wittels raises his voice for 
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the liberation of sexuality in its broadest sense. He speaks a language 
that one rarely hears, the language of a ruthless, almost fanatical can- 
dor which does not sound pleasant, which is not agreeable to one’s ears. 
He would like to tear off the mask of deceptions and lies which covers 
our modern civilization. 

Jung is not concerned with, nor does he desire to judge, the ethical 
tendencies of the author. Science should only listen to this voice and 
silently see that this explorer does not stand alone, but that he is a 
leader for many who are following this path. Science has yet to con- 
firm his lead in a movement the origin of which is hidden but the scope 
of which broadens day by day. Science must seek to prove and to un- 
derstand that which is true in the evidence that Wittels brings. The 
book is dedicated to Freud and bases itself on much of the psychology 
which Freud founded, for it forms the nucleus of the scientific ration- 
alization which this monument of the present day is. One must not con- 
fuse these two things. To the social psychologist this movement is 
and remains an intellectual problem. To the student of social ethics 
it is a challenge to which Wittels, in his way, seeks to respond. Others 
attempt it in various ways. One must listen to all. 

It is necessary here to warn one’s self to keep away on the one hand 
from enthusiastic approbation, on the other from blind opposition. One 
must make it clear to one’s self without passion that that over which 
people are fighting also goes on in our own souls. For one ought really 
to have made one’s own, the knowledge that humanity is not a collection 
of separate individuals but that it possesses a high degree of psycholog- 
ical unity, that the individual in comparison to the mass seems only a 
minute variation. How is it possible justly to appraise these matters if 
we do not admit that they are personal affairs? He who can do this will 
first attempt a solution of the personal problems, and in this way make 
it possible for him to attempt the solution of the greater problem. Hu- 
manity still has an imperative desire to judge immediately who is right 
and who is wrong. When one has learned the basis and background of 
one’s movements and thoughts, and deeply realized how often our logic 
is but overdetermined rationalization, then one loses one’s joy in fight- 
ing and public wrangling. One discounts one’s own complexes and pre- 
serves thereby one’s perspective, which is an urgent need of the times. 

Wittels will certainly not remain alone. He is but the first of the 
many who out of the shafts in the mine of truly biological psychology, 
which Freud has sunk, will bring up ethical laws which will radically 
refute those things which have been conceived of as “good.” As a 
witty Frenchman once remarked, “ Of all the inventors, he who invents 
in the field of morality is treated worst, for his new thing can only be 
immorality.” That is both witty and sorrowful, for it shows how un- 
timely our concepts of morality have become. They are not the result 
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of the best that modern thinking has been able to achieve, a biologic 
and historic consciousness. This deficiency must sooner or later irre- 
vocably bring our moral concepts to destruction. 

Jung quotes Anatole France as follows: “ Although the past shows 
them constantly as developing rights and duties, they would believe them- 
selves deeper if they foresaw that the humanity of the future would 
make for itself other rights, other duties, and other gods. And finally, 
they are afraid of dishonoring themselves in the eyes of their contem- 
poraries by adopting this horrible immorality which is the morality of 
the future. It is this which prevents us from anticipating the future.” 

Here we see the damage which our old concepts of morality accom- 
plish. They cloud one’s vision for new moral concepts, new discov- 
eries, which, no matter how pragmatic, always have the odium of im- 
morality thrown upon them. It is here particularly our eyes should 
remain clear and keen. 

The urge toward the reformation of sexual ethics is not the product 
of an errant mind but the result of a need which springs from the 
very source of nature itself. Argumentation and quibbling do no good 
here. It is the duty of those who are wise to accept facts and to make 
the best of them, and in order to accomplish this one must often do 
rough and filthy work. This book of Wittels’ gives one a foretaste of 
what is coming. It will frighten many and make them flee in terror and 
the long shadow will naturally fall upon Freud’s psychology and one 
will seek to destroy it as the hotbed of all evil. It is against such ob- 
jections that I should like to shield Freud’s psychology. Our psychol- 
ogy is a science against which the most that can be said is that it has 
discovered the dynamite with which the terrorist works. 

What the student of ethics or the practical man will do with this 
does not concern us and we do not want to be a party to it. Many who 
have no right will enter and commit the greatest possible folly and in- 
jury with this dynamite. Our goal is science. With the fights that will 
ensue over this we do not concern ourselves. If religion and morality 
as a result should break up, so much the worse for them if they have 
not the inner strength to justify themselves. The search after knowl- 
edge is also a force of nature which with inner and irresistible neces- 
sity goes its way and allows neither hypocrisy nor compromise. It 
cannot be identified with the changing rules of the practical man and 
therefore is not to be measured by a moral yard stick. It is an aston- 
ishing fact that one must mention this because there are still people who 
color scientific knowledge with moral prejudices. But psychoanalysis 
like every other true science is above all morality. It integrates the 
unconscious and so codrdinates instincts which were formerly autono- 
mous and unconscious within the hierarchy of the mind. Man now is 
potentially different, he seeks his true self-realization and does not 
blindly follow the dictates of his unconscious. 
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The ideal aim of psychoanalysis is that condition of the soul where 
“should” and “must” is supplanted by “will”; where one is not only 
master of one’s vices but also of one’s virtues. In so far as psychoanal- 
ysis is purely rational it is neither moral nor unmoral, does not have 
rules, nor say you “must.” The great desire of humanity for leader- 
ship will undoubtedly force many to give up this standpoint of the 
psychoanalyst and formulate commandments. One will give moral rules, 
another will prescribe the sowing of wild oats. Both are in the service 
of part of the mass of people and obey only part of the tendencies of 
mob psychology. Science stands over and above all this and gives the 
power of her weapons both to Christians and anti-Christians. Science, 
as we well know, has no prejudices. 

“T have read no book concerning the sexual question which severely 
and mercilessly tears our present day moral fabric into bits, still re- 
maining truthful in its main concepts. It is for this reason that Wittels 
deserves to be read. But one must also read many others who write 
about this problem, for the important thing is not the book but its 
problem.” 

9. The Newer English and American Literature——This article is an 
exhaustive review of the literature which does not lend itself to further 
abstracting. 

10. Freudian Psychology in Russia.—This report written in the 
middle of 1909, shows that Freud’s teachings were just beginning to be 
discussed in Russia, and were awakening the intense interest which char- 
acterized their appearance in other countries. 

11. The Freudian Teachings in Italy—Assagioli’s reports show that 
Freud’s theories have made but little progress in Italy. He ascribes this 
to the tendency of the Italian psychiatrists to focus their interest on the 
clinical picture of the neuroses, preferring to study their symptomatology 
and their classification. Another reason is the anatomical and bio-chem- 
ical methods which are pursued to investigate psychiatric problems to the 
negiect of the psychopathological ones. There have been, however, in 
the three years preceding the writing of this report (1909), a number 
of exhaustive papers on the Freudian teachings, which show that they 
are being received there without either that unbounded enthusiasm 
which so clogs their progress, or the blind unreasoning prejudice which 
they have called forth in other places. 

12. Psychological Works of Swiss Authors—This is an abstract of 
the psychological work done by Swiss authors up to the end of 1g09. 
Among the authors abstracted are Jung, Bleuler, Binswanger, Claparede, 
Eberschweiler, Flournoy, Frank, Isserlin, Riklin, First, Maeder, and 
Pfister. 











Miscellaneous Abstracts 


Reap, CARVETH. The Relations between Magic and Animism. British 

Journal of Psychology, 3, 1916, p. 285. 

This paper takes up first the question of the priority of magic or 
animism. According to Wundt the idea of the soul has 3 principal 
sources, first, immediate sensory experiences (the “ body-soul”’) ; second, 
the external soul, derived from the cessation of the body’s living func- 
tions with the last breath, and third, the shadow-soul derived from 
dreams and visions. Magic he considers is derivative and secondary, 
and animism is wholly independent of magic. A talisman, originally 
owing its power to an indwelling spirit, may degenerate into a magical 
object. 

It is not, however, necessary to infer that animism preceded magic. 
There are conditions that may give rise independently to a belief in 
magic. The author assigns a low degree of probability to the view that 
magic precedes animism, but a much higher one to its precedence over 
religion. He questions Frazer’s views on how religion superseded 
magic. Frazer’s view is, that as the inefficiency of magic became mani- 
fest through experience, religion was adopted as more consistent with it. 
“The wizard inferred that if the great world went on its way without the 
help of him or his fellows, it must surely be because there were other 
beings like himself but far stronger, who, unseen themselves, directed its 
course. The distinction between magic and religion is first that religion 
involves appeal to the supernatural which is absent in magic; but 
Frazer has shown himself that no amount of experience can discredit 
magic, generally, in untutored minds; and, moreover, his view is based 
on the supposition that experience showed the worship of spirit in prayer 
and sacrifice to be more efficacious than magic in obtaining human ends. 
Is there any reason to think this ever happened? Must we not rather 
say that, whether one relies on magic or religion, experience of failure 
counts for almost nothing? 

But the impersonality of pure magic sets in, as it does science, at a 
great disadvantage in competition with religion. Further, while the 
failures of magic always need to be excused, as by mistakes the rites, or 
the opposition of stronger magic, religion brings with it a new excuse 
for failure, the caprice of the spirits or gods propitiated. Herein lies 
a second great distinction between magic and religion; the laws of magic 
are as unvarying as the conceptions of cause and effect, but religion 
introduces an unpredictable factor from the supernatural. In sum, 
religion is probably a later growth than magic; but whether animism, 
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as a belief in separable or separate spirits, human or other, is later or 
not than magic, there is insufficient evidence. 

There is some discussion of ideas and practises of magic adopted by 
animism. As the ghost theory spreads, the magical force of things 
comes to be considered spiritual. The talisman owes its virtue to a con- 
trolling spirit. If a person or thing was originally taboo either by in- 
herent virtue or by the force of a spell, animism explains the danger by 
the wrath of a protecting spirit. A boundary having long been taboo, 
a spirit is imagined to protect the boundary. Omens, furthermore, have 
a magical origin, but in most parts of the world they have come to be 
treated as divine premonitions, as their nature favors. For, they usually 
do not suggest a direct causation of the event, they are often remote in 
time from the event, they are not indications for the event in detail, but 
of only good or evil, and they are not like charms, rites or spells, the 
property of a man or acts of a man; and must if implying foreknowledge, 
proceed from some spirit. 

Lastly, spells addressed to any object tend to the personification of it, 
as is illustrated by examples. Some examples are given showing the 
access of animism to an original magical rite. 

On the other hand, an animistic interpretation of prayers, rites, etc., 
may be lost and a magical interpretation alone remain (retrogradation). 
Various examples are given. A saint’s finger joint may at first be 
treasured as a fetish having the power of the Saint to save from ship- 
wreck. After a time it may be carried as an amulet without any thought 
of the Saint’s interposition. Omens, from being divine messages, may 
become occurrences that merely encourage or discourage a man. In 
any rational conception of prayer the form of words conveying them 
cannot matter to a god, so long as they are piously meant and devoutly 
meditated. Yet everywhere there has been a tendency to reduce them to 
strict formulae, any departure from which may impair their efficacy. So 
far as this occurs, their operation is magical; they have become spells. 
It is noteworthy that when peoples change their religion they retain their 
magic. “In Norway, after the general acceptance of Christianity, Lap- 
land witchcraft was still valued. The victory of the insurgents at 
Stiklestad, where St. Olaf fell, was thought to have been due to the 
magic armor of reindeer-skin that Thore Hund had brought from Lap- 
land; though all St. Olaf’s men wore the cross upon helmet and shield.” 

Magical powers of a superior order may be possessed by ghosts and 
used to inspire human magicians, as shown by various examples. “ Black 
magic is at first merely the use of magic for antisocial purposes; when 
tribal gods are recognized, black wizards are those codperating with 
inferior gods or demons who may be opponents of the high God. 
Various examples are given of the magical operations of spirits; con- 
cerning the belief in a corporeal soul stuff, the various ways in which 
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they may change bodily forms, and their uses of amulets and talismans. 
Finally, the control of spirits by magic is taken up. Since the spirits are 
capricious and inscrutable, it is necessary, in order to restore confidence 
in all their relations of life, that their caprice should in some way be 
overcome. For this there are three methods; the increase of prayers 
and sacrifices, working upon the fears or ability of the spirits, and con- 
straining them by magical rites and formule. The wizards of the Congo 
catch spirits in traps; or drive them into animals, which they behead; 
in some tribes the medicine men even buy or sell their spirits. The 


paper concludes with a number of political and social analogies. 
F. L. WELLS 


Reap, CarvetH. Psychology of Animism. British Journal of Psychol- 

ogy, 1915, Vol. VIII, pp. 1-32. 

The author draws a distinction between two types of animism. One 
significance is to denote the proneness of people of unscientific culture to 
explain various natural occurrences as due to the action of spirits. This 
he calls hyperphysical animism. The other is the usage of animism to 
denote a supposed attitude of savages and children which attributes to 
everything a consciousness like our own and regards the actions and 
reactions of natural objects as voluntary and purposive. This he calls 
psychological animism. He calls attention to the incompleteness of the 
illusion in psychological animism. “When myth making” and in rites 
savages may speak and act in the full sense that the objects dealt with 
are sensitive intelligent beings, though their conduct towards them is 
entirely effective. They may preserve elaborate rituals in growing and 
cooking rice, but they cook and eat it just the same. Their animistic 
atttitude therefore is not primitive, spontaneous, necessary illusion, but 
an acquired specialized way of imagining and dealing with certain 
things. Were it not possible to combine in this way the imaginative and 
the practical all wizardry and priestcraft would be nothing but the sheer 
cheating it often seems to superficial observers. One must bear in mind 
several modes of belief about animism: (1) that things have or are 
possessed by a conscious spirit and that this spirit is a separable entity; 
(2) that things are themselves conscious, but their consciousness is not 
a separable entity; (3) that things are not conscious but are informed 
(pervaded?) by a separable essence, usually called soul (better, soul- 
stuff) which may be eaten by spirits or may go to ghost-land with them; 
(4) the extension or limitation of these beliefs to more or fewer classes 
of things. For example when a people break objects above a grave or 
bury them in it the objects must be supposed to have soul-stuff, but on 
the other hand, there is evidence that the same people do not regard 
these objects as conscious beings. It appears most probable that savages 
distinguish between themselves and certain animals on the one hand, and, 
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on the other, the remaining animals, plants and inanimate things; and 
raise the second class to the rank of the first, as conscious agents, only 
when there are special incentives to do so. Some of these he enu- 
merates as (@) its use as a totem, (b) things that seem to move or act 
spontaneously, (c) whatever is regarded as having magical force, (d) 
whatever is much used in ritual. The most probable origin of hyper- 
physical animism is the belief in human ghosts, derived especially from 
dreams. Some savages distinguish certain dreams which are revelations 
and others which are mere fancies. He feels that the extension of the 
ghost theory to animals is easier to understand than the irregular limita- 
tions which beset it. Various classes of animals develop ghosts; animals 
that occasion widespread fear, animals that come to be in special 
intimacy, animals slain at funeral feasts, animals that are important 
prey to a hunting tribe. He comments on the distinction between ghosts 
which are associated with some definite material body, and spirits which 
are not so associated. There are various ways in which what was 
formerly a ghost may become a pure spirit. It is only in a late age, that 
the notion of incorporeal spirit is freed from physical qualifications, 
partially and amongst a few people. Originally a ghost or spirit can act 
physically just as a man can, because he has the same organs, but with 
greater power because mysterious and more feared. Some tribes be- 
lieve that a man has a multiplicity of souls, thus the Dakotas believe in 
one that dies with the body, one that remains with or near it, one that 
accounts for its deeds, and at death goes to the spirit world, and one that 
lingers with a small bundle of the deceased’s hair, which is kept by rela- 
tives until they can throw it into an enemy’s country to become a roving 
hostile demon. It becomes necessary for men to defend themselves 
against the power of the ghosts. Some peoples abandon the dying and 
even their villages and crops along with them. When it becomes incon- 
venient to do this, beliefs develop in the efficacy of beating the air with 
boughs of firebrands, breaking the corpse’s legs, or placing around the 
grave loaded “ ghost-shooters” (straws filled with gunpowder). Econ- 
omy may also induce the belief that ghosts are easily deceived, as in the 
widespread practice of carrying a corpse out of his house through a 
hole in the wall, trusting that the hole having been immediately repaired 
the ghost can never find its way back. In one tribe a very large eel 
being taken for a ghost, no one might drink at the stream except one 
pool, “ which for convenience is considered not to be sacred.” A con- 
flicting desire creates a limiting belief. In general it may be said that, 
allowing for the influences of geographical conditions and tradition and 
foreign intercourse, the chief cause of the evolution of a spirit-world is 
the political evolution of those who believe in it; so that the patriarchies, 
aristocracies, monarchies and despotisms of this world are reflected in 
heaven. Tribes of the lowest culture—some African Pygmies, Fuegians, 
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Mafulu, Semangs, Veddas—have the least animism; at successive grades 
—Australians, Melanesians, Congolese, Amerinds, Polynesians—animism 
increases and grows more systematic; and it culminates in the barbaric 
civilizations of Egypt, Babylonia, Peru. Religion arises with the differ- 
entiation of superior beings, heroic, ancestral or other gods from com- 
mon ghosts. Carried to its limit, this becomes one cause of the dissolu- 
tion of animism; for the power that comprehends all powers ceases to be 


an object and becomes immanence of all things, good and evil. 
F. L. WELLS 























VARIA 


NoTE ON THE SEXUAL SYMBOLISM OF THE CRETAN SNAKE GODDESS.— 
One of the recent acquirements of the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston 
is a statuette of the Cretan snake goddess in ivory and gold, dating from 
the sixteenth century B. C., a period at which Minoan art reached its 
highest development. According to the archeologists, this statuette has 
a profound religious significance and is regarded either as a particular 
priestess who is the central figure of the cult of the Minoan religious 
belief, or asa temple snake charmer. It seems more reasonable to suppose, 
however, that this statuette represents the snake goddess of the early 
Minoan belief, the great goddess whose care embraced all creatures of 
the sea and land, and, in a special sense, all those who had gone to the 
under-world. 

A brief description of this statuette will show that from the psycho- 
analytic viewpoint it has an interesting sexual significance. Briefly the 
statue was reconstructed from the fragments, although no detail of the 
discovery could be ascertained. The statue is carved in ivory and 
richly decorated with gold. It measures 0.161 m. (6% inches) in 
height. In the Bulletin of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the 
statuette is described as follows: “ The goddess stands proudly with her 
arms held out to the front and each hand vigorously grasping a gold 
snake which coils itself about the forearm. She is crowned with an 
elaborate tiara, whose edge curves up in semi-circular form at the front, 
back and sides, while a small cylindrical piece rises in the center. Each 
of the four semicircular plaques is pierced near the top for the attach- 
ment of an ornament, and a drill-hole at the back shows that the head- 
dress was encircled by a gold band. Above the forehead is a row of 
seven deeply drilled holes which, on the analogy of other ivory heads 
found at Knossos, held the ends of gold curls. A number of frescoes 
show that such loose tendrils floating about the forehead were a feature 
of the Minoan lady’s coiffure. Behind, the hair falls in a mass of wavy 
locks upon the soulders. The face is rather long, narrowing towards 
the firm chin; drilled holes represent the pupils of the eyes. The whole 
expression is wonderfully keen and lifelike. She wears the character- 
istic Minoan dress, consisting of a tightfitting jacket cut so low in front 
as to entirely expose the breasts, a full skirt with five plaited flounces, 
and an apron. The Minoan bodice resembled that worn by peasant 
women in many parts of Europe to-day, but differed in that it extended 
up to the neck behind and was furnished with short, tight-fitting sleeves. 
Three nails which held in place the small vertical strip of gold in front, 
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represented the fastenings of this bodice. One of these nails held also 
the ends of gold bands, now lost, which passed around the breasts and 
up the side of the neck, marking the edge of the jacket. The bands 
around the upper arms are not armlets, but the embroidered hems of 
the sleeves. A hole at the base of the neck in front served to attach a 
necklace. The slender waist is confined by a broad, concave hoop of 
gold. Five gold bands which decorated the hems of the flounces of the 
skirt are fortunately preserved, but, owing to the splitting of the ivory, 
the three lower ones no longer reach completely around it. They in- 
crease gradually in width from top to bottom, and each has a different 
incised pattern. Three pairs of holes in front, between the girdle and 
the hem of the first flounce, give the outline of the narrow apron. The 
surface enclosed by these holes is smooth, whereas the flounce on either 
side shows minute horizontal folds. Though no traces of paint are 
preserved, it is likely that the apron had a different color from that of 
the skirt, and that the jacket was similarly distinguished from the adjoin- 
ing flesh parts.” 

It will be noticed from this description that there is an over- 
emphasis of the female sexual elements, in that the breasts are very 
prominent. The phallic symbol of the snake is well known and this 
meaning is here overemphasized by the representation of two snakes, 
not so much for the sake of artistic balance, but as a reinforcement of 
the male element. It is really an instance of the “doubling” motive 
which so often occurs in mythology and in dreams, for the purpose of 
reinforcement. When this phallic symbol occurs in a female subject, it 
becomes really the sexual neutral or bisexual libido or the libido neutral- 
ized or in opposition. 

In myths and in dreams, this mixture of the male and female motive 
is often seen as expressing the bisexuality of the libido. Instances are 
the witches in Macbeth, in which occurs a condensation of two sexual 
elements as women with beards or in some of the snake dreams of 
hysterical subjects. The bisexual symbolism of dreams has the same 
meaning and source in the unconscious as the bisexual symbolism of this 
snake goddess. This blending cf male and female elements is also em- 
phasized in the bearded and masculine image of Venus or in the bearded 
Isis or in the double figures of Herakles and Hebe. 

A form of hermaphroditic comradeship was well known in ancient 
Crete and later spread among the Dorians after the invasion and became 
the Dorian military comradeship of the seventh century B. C. This 
interesting statuette therefore represents the generative force in nature, 
condensing male and female elements in one hermaphroditic symbol, 
since the goddess in question was the Great Goddess of the early Minoan 
belief, whose particlar domain seemed to comprise all dead and living 
things. 

Isapor H. Corrart. 
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Tue Beier 1n Gop AnD ImMortaLity. By James H. Leuba. Sherman, 
French & Co., 1916. Pp. 340. 

In the second part of this book, pp. 173-288, Professor Leuba pre- 
sents the statistical results of an inquiry into the prevalence of belief 
in a personal God and in immortality, among various groups of persons. 
These consisted of college students, men of science and historians, the 
members of the latter two groups being also divided according to pro- 
fessional distinction. Consistent differences are found between these 
groups, in the prevalence of the beliefs studied. In a group of American 
college students, believers in a personal God were found in 56 per cent. 
of men and 82 per cent. of women. + 32 per cent. of men and 17 per cent. 
of women assert that the non-existence of a personal God would make 
no difference to their lives. In a more intensive study of a single col- 
lege, the percentage of believers in immortality decreased as the students 
were more advanced in college grade except for the junior class, which 
showed the smallest percentage. This junior class was supposed to be of 
“exceptional independence and intellectual superiority.” 

In different departments of knowledge, greater and lesser men com- 
pared as follows in their percentage of believers in a personal God: 


Greater Lesser 
nT il eee ene 31.6 48.2 
Professors of sociology ...........eeeeeees 19.4 29.2 
DEE. eicstencaditacbebonnneennnnes 13.2 32.1 
ED asctsccsncenedcendeedicnsesasanin 32.9 63.0 


A similar situation was found in the percentage of believers in im- 
mortality, as follows: 


Greater Lesser 
Professors of sociology .......cceecceceees 27.1 52.2 
DED: iin cccdscendsansdcedeouenenees 8&8 26.9 
PD sccacecenderedannnsséesenesnsnne 35.3 67.6 


Relatively to the belief in a personal God, the psychologists show the 
least disposition to believe in personal immortality. The percentage of 
believers among physicists and biologists compares as follows: 


De Personal God Immortality 
DOL cc. ccccacdndnmeenieeabobibansed 43.9 50.7 
DED sb pddwncenescsecens rer PEE rr erm 30.5 37.0 
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“When the student of physical laws,” comments Professor Leuba, 
“has come to accept determinism in the physical world, he may and 
often does keep for the less generally understood biological and socio- 
logical phenomena the traditional belief in divine intervention,” while 
the biologist and sociologist are more likely to carry determinism into their 
special fields also. A number of responses to Professor Leuba’s inquiry 
are quoted in detail, among which may be noted three that represent the 
Godhead as a female personage, “a second greater mother,” writes one, 
“to whom I can tell my troubles.” 


A Dictionary oF Simites. By Frank J. Wilstach. Boston, Little, 
Brown & Co., 1916. 


The psychoanalytic reader’s attention may be called to the appear- 
ance of this work. Figures of speech like those here documented rep- 
resent in language the same sorts of symbolisms as the psychoanalyst is 
accustomed to find in the manifestations of the unconscious. Conceiv- 
ably, a collection like this might furnish clues to interpreting the latter. 
And it has long seemed to the reviewer that it would be easier to assimi- 
late the psychoanalytic concept of symbolism if one were introduced to 
it via the figures of speech, which are accepted symbolisms established 
by just as recondite mechanisms of association as are ascribed to the 
“dream-work.” A pump here represents immobility; a tire-explosion a 
kiss; a bath-tub a Ford automobile. It is not the farthest of cries from 
these to the patient who symbolized a castration fancy towards his 
father in a diurnal breakfast of sausages and waffles. 


Mary SLessor oF CALABAR, PIONEER Missionary. By W. P. Living- 
stone, Editor of the Record of the United Free Church of Scot- 
land, etc. 6th edition. London and New York, Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1916. 

This book, of sensational vogue among the pious, has much of inter- 
est to psychoanalysts. Its frontispiece attracts attention by the needless 
display of a wrist encircled by hair—both recognized fetiches. Her 
mother was interested in Calabar so that (p. 2) “ Her own earliest recol- 
lections were associated with the name of Calabar.” When she was old 
enough to play (p. 3), “it is interesting to note that the imaginary schol- 
ars she taught and admonished were always black.” Later her father 
became a drunkard and (p. 6) “all the endearments of his . . . daughter 
were powerless to save the man whose heart was tender enough when 
he was sober”; accordingly it was apparently by regression that she took 
to religion and (heading to chapter I, inserting capitals) “It was the 
Dream of my girlhood to be a missionary to Calabar.” In time this 
was gratified and it is not surprising that a principal item of her inter- 
ests was the rescue and nurture of twin-infants. Details as to this and 
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many other pertinent matters (such as her being sex-shy, p. 166, but 
before men of her own race only) are too frequent in the volume to 
enumerate; a chief value of the evidence is that the witnesses would be 
shocked at the bivalence of their testimony; for instance, the concluding 
paragraph: “ Many influences move men and women to beautiful and 
gallant deeds, but what Mary Slessor was, and what she did, affords one 
more proof that the greatest of these is Love.” 
ALFRED ELA. 


Wit Anp Its RELATION TO THE Unconscious. By Dr. Sigmund Freud, 
LL.D. Authorized English edition with introduction by A. A. 
Brill, Ph.B., M.D. Moffat, Yard & Company, New York. 

We are again indebted to Dr. Brill for another translation of one of 
Professor Freud’s works. Dr. Brill has already given us in English a 
most excellent digest of the theory of wit elaborated by Professor Freud 
in this volume, but it is with no less satisfaction that the original volume 
in all its completeness comes to our desk. It is needless to say that it is 
a distinct addition to the psychoanalytical portion of our libraries, and 
as in all other of Professor Freud’s writings it bears the stamp of his 
genius. 

So much has already been written about this subject apropos of this 
particular exposition of it, especially Dr. Brill’s abstract of it some time 
ago, that it seems hardly necessary to review in detail the theories set 
forth, in fact it would be quite difficult, even impossible, to do so within 
the limits of a book review. The principal reason for this is that the 
theories developed are slowly elaborated and constructively built up by 
the detailed examination of evidence. The book proceeds just as the 
author has thought it out, and therefore there is a mass of material 
hardly appropriate for review but wonderfully helpful to the reader who 
can follow along in the path that the author prepares for him. Suffice 
it to say that the work is divided into three parts—the analysis of wit, 
the synthesis of wit, and the theories of wit—and after some nearly four 
hundred pages of a most admirable and illuminating exposition of these 
subjects the author sums up his conclusions in the following terse 
formule: The pleasure of wit originates from economy of expenditure 
in inhibition; the pleasure of the comic results from an economy of 
expenditure in thought, while the pleasure of humor comes from an 
economy of expenditure in feeling. 

To the reviewer one of the most stimulating features of this remark- 
able work is the way in which the author constantly reduces the psychic 
phenomena to terms of energy, and explains the pleasure resulting in wit, 
comic and humor in terms of energy distribution. 

WHITE. 
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Rest Days. By Hutton Webster, Ph.D. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1916. Pp. 325. Price $3.00. 

The title of Dr. Webster’s book is peculiar in that it tells exactly 
what the book is about, and yet strangely does not suggest its character. 
From hearing the title alone one might suspect a more or less purely 
literary production. As a matter of fact the work is a very careful 
anthropological investigation of the existing evidence bearing upon the 
origin and development of days of rest, of which our present-day 
Sabbath is the modern type. 

The author takes up a critical examination of these various rest days, 
deals with the history of market days, various holy days, special tabooed 
days such as those occurring after the death of relatives, and relates 
all of these to systems of recording time, based particularly upon the 
phases of the moon. His discussion of the lunar calendar is an exceed- 
ingly interesting and valuable one. Finally such special problems as 
the Babylonian Evil Days, the Hebrew Sabbath, and special unlucky 
days, are considered. 

In general the author concludes that the origin of days of rest, which 
have at various times and among various peoples developed to such an 
extent as not infrequently to include the larger portion of the year, is 
in tabooed days, and that the relationship of these two definite time inter- 
vals, such as the week or the lunar month, or on the other hand the dedi- 
cation of those days to Gods, are secondary matters. The book is an 
exceedingly well put together anthropological study and shows very 
well the development of rest days, particularly in decadent civilizations 


as a response to the pleasure principle. 
WHITE. 


NOTICE.—All business communications should be addressed to The 
Psychoanalytic Review, 64 West 56th Street, New York City. 

All manuscripts should be sent to Dr. William A. White, Saint Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 














